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To SOUTH AFRICA 
LOURENCO MARQUES 
& BEIRA 


(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 


FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH" 
“CITY OF EXETER” 
“CITY OF YORK" 





“CITY OF DURBAN" 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities and 
perfection of detail. Superb accom- 
modation for 100 passengers. i 





Passages péstoatoatty available oie cargo vessels to Egypt, East Africa, India & 
Pakistan; also via Canada and the U.S.A. to Far Eastern ports and Australia 


BLLER MAN LINES 


HEAD OFFICE: 12-20 CAMOMILE ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
WEST END PASSENGER OFFICE: 29-34 COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, 8.W.1 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


““ BUCHANAN’S ”” 


By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


Max. Prices as fixed by Scotch Whisky Assoc. (U.K. only) 








Do help us in 

our great work. Please 
SEND A DONATION, 
however small, 

to the Secretary, 
164 Shaftesbury Ave., 
London, W.C.2 


_ Please extend a 
helping hand 


We are proud of our work in train- 
ing needy girls and boys to 

take a worthy place in 

life; we are gratified 

But 
we do need a helping 
hand. We shall be 
grateful for any dona- 


by their success. 


tion to help us carry on in 
face of constantly rising costs. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 





THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to over indulge in all 
forms of Alcohol. 

The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 

Treatment can be sent anywhere in this 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 

«uam==> TEAR OUT AND POST :=====>» 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Léd., 
3 Paddington Street, Marylebone, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send under plain cover particulars of 
your treatment. 


Name. 





ADDRESS __ 





The Lifeboa 
State assistance in keeping its head 


\ 
t Service receives no 


above water. Your contribution 
may be only a drop in the ocean— 
but it will help to keep the lifeboats 
floating. Send it, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberiand 





Secretary: 
Cel. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.8.E,, M.C., T.0., M.A. 
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Clock Specialists 


Hamilton and Inches 


In our Showrooms at 87 George Street, Edinburgh 2, can be seen a selection 
of admirable presents, of good design and workmanship, in a wide range of 
choice and with prices that suit most purses. You are invited to visit this 
display of jewellery, gold and silver ware, clocks and watches, but if you are 
unable to call, please write for descriptive folders. 


QU AICHS. The traditional Scottish drinking 
vessels. Reproductions in Silver in sizes up to 
12 in. diameter available. 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL is 
characteristically Scottish and makes a 
most acceptable gift. Flawless material 
and workmanship give the attractive 
thistle design instant appeal. 

Price list on application. 


Stainless steel wristwatch with leather strap. 








HAMILTON AND INCHES 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 
87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Central 4898 
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BOOK AND 
i 
MAGAZINE SERVICE 


To assist our customers 
we issue free of charge 
on request: 


@ ADVANCE BOOK LIST 


A classified monthly news sheet 
giving details of important forth- 
coming books. 

@® LITTLE RED BOOK 


A guide to the Press of the 
world, listing annual subscrip- 
tion rates. 


WM. DAWSON & SONS LTD. 


Cannon House, Macklin Street 
LONDON, W.C.2 

















DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 
Still depend on Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 
Barnardo’s have to provide more than 
8 MILLION MEALS 


a year for their family of over 7,000 
children. Please help. 


10/- 


will buy one child’s food for 4 days. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,” should be sent to 393 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
fo you 


- do not let this sacred work 
languish and die.” 
Appealing for this hospital in “ The 
Times” of November 1901, Florence 
ee, after her retirement, wrote, 
I ask and pray my friends . . . not to 
let this sacred work languish and die for 
want of a little more money. 


Please give to our Appeal 
The cause is magnificent—beds for educated 
women of limited means who cherish pri- 
vacy. Additional subscriptions and dona- 
tions of £10,000 per annum are nd 
needed, for this hospital is 
neither — nor supported 
eA the State. Please send a 
Bese ae us in your 
will . . . do not let “this sacred 
work die for want of a little 
more money.” 


Florence 
Nightingale 


HOSPITAL 


19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 











H.M. Coastguard as 
Hon. Agent of the 
Society hands the 
cheque to a widow. 


Last year alone, 216 Widows, Aged Parents 
and Orphans of ‘ breadwinners ' lost at sea 
were given 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF GRANTS 


and assistance was also given to 462 
survivors of shipwrecks round our coast. 


Please help this National Work by a 
Legacy or a Donation 


THE SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


(M2) 16 Wilfred St., Westminster 
London, S.W.|! 


Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN 




















The policy for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


at age 18 £92, 10s. a year for 3 years 


or 


at age 21 £330 in cash or a life policy 


for £1,050 with profits 
or 


at age 25 £415 in cash or a life policy 
for £1,125 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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THE 


GENERAL IN THE GARDEN 


RAY RAWLINS 


For three years I served as Magis- 
trate of the Seychelles Islands. I 
left in 1951, seventy years after 
General Gordon—‘ Chinese’ Gor- 
don, who met his lonely and unneces- 
sary death in the Sudan—had gone 
to ‘inspect and report on’ the 
islands’ defences. 

He went there by mistake and 
through no wish of his own, but 
he came away a happier man. This 
was not because he had found the 
islands suited to his ideas on defence 
—indeed they were just the opposite 
—but because he found there what 
he thought was the confirmation of 

A 


a certain theory which he had 
nursed for some time: his theory 
of the whereabouts of the Garden 
of Eden. 

Gordon was a remarkable soldier 
and an outstanding administrator, 
but he was also a thinker who 
pondered very deeply on an aston- 
ishing variety of subjects, many of 
them in some way connected with 
the Old Testament. For he was a 
sober, God-fearing man and studied 
his Bible with an analytical mind and 
an avid diligence. 

It is probably not a matter which 
many of us find ourselves thinking 
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about very much, but if asked where 
the Garden of Eden was, it is most 
likely that we should reply, rather 
vaguely, that it was supposed to 
have been somewhere between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. Gordon, 
as one might expect from this 
extraordinary man who rather enjoyed 
swimming against the tide, had a 
different idea. He believed that 
the Garden of Eden was somewhere 
in the Seychelles, which lie, in the 
Indian Ocean, about a thousand 
miles east of Mombasa. After 
visiting the islands, he felt able to 
pinpoint the actual spot with greater 
accuracy, deciding that it was, in 
fact, on the small island of Praslin, 
some twenty-two miles from the 
main Seychelles group. 

What made him feel so sure? It 
is a curious tale and the central 
figure of the story is a very curious 
fruit—the largest and possibly the 
most singular nut in the world: 
the Coco-de-mer, or Sea Coconut. 
This is a huge double coconut, 
weighing anything up to fifty pounds, 
its kernel so unmistakably feminine 
in shape that Gordon himself de- 
scribes it as being ‘ like the belly and 
thighs of a woman.’ This vast 
fruit takes seven years to mature 
and grows on a gigantic palm-tree 
far taller and more imposing than 
its more common cousins. It is 
indigenous to only two islands in 
the whole world: the seventeen- 
mile-long island of Praslin, and the 
smaller adjacent isle of Curieuse. 

The Seychelles Islands have be- 
longed to Britain since they were 


annexed from the French during the 
Napoleonic wars. Mauritius, which 
lies some eleven hundred miles to the 
south, was taken over at much the 
same time, and until the beginning 
of this century the Governor of 
Mauritius was responsible for the 
Government of Seychelles as well. 
Nowadays the islands form a 
separate colony, each with its own 
Governor and Executive and Legis- 
lative Councils. 

At the time of his visit to Seychelles 
General Gordon was commanding 
the Engineers in Mauritius. It was 
somewhat of a dead-end job for the 
man who had recently returned 
from formidable successes in China, 
and he only got it by offering, when 
feeling rather bored with hanging 
about London waiting for another 
appointment, to take the place of a 
certain Colonel Elphinstone who had 
been selected for the post and did not 
want it. Such exchanges were not 
unusual in 1881 and Elphinstone 
gladly agreed. But Mauritius, too, 
very soon began to pall on Gordon, 
and he jumped at the opportunity of 
seeing the Seychelles. 

The islands immediately fasci- 
nated the General by their beauty, 
as indeed they might. There are 
ninety-three in the colony, spread 
out in clusters or singly over a 
considerable portion of the Indian 
Ocean. The most distant atoll, 
that of Aldabra where the Giant 
Tortoise lives, is some six hundred 
miles from the main group. The 
seat of Government is at Port 
Victoria on the island of Mahé, a 
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few degrees south of the Equator, 
and this island, and those that 
immediately surround it, are moun- 
tainous and granite. So are the 
islands of the nearby Praslin group, 
but all the more distant isles are 
of coral, and absolutely flat. 

There is, however, one denomi- 
nator common to all the islands of 
the Seychelles and that is the palm- 
tree. The principal product of the 
Seychelles is copra, the white sub- 
stance inside the kernel of the coco- 
nut which is used as a basis for 
soaps, and it follows that the vista 
of Seychelles is of necessity a vista 
of palms. Below Mahé’s battle- 
mented spinal column of grey granite 
mountains, the palm-trees, scattered 
on the upper slopes but gathering 
in density below, sweep down to 
the sea in a triumphant surge of 
dark-green foliage. All round the 
island they form a frieze with the 
long, curving beaches of white sand 
which, broken here and there by 
lagoons of clear blue water, slope 
gently to the sea. Other vegetation, 
too, is found on Mahé, but there is 
little else but palms on the outlying 
flat islands, and they are inhabited 
only by labourers working out their 
nine-month contracts in the copra 
plantations. 


I had not been long in Seychelles 
before I was told about Gordon and 
his theory of the Garden of Eden, 


and about the coco-de-mer. The 
islanders are very proud of their 
double coconut, and it cannot have 
been more than a few days after his 


arrival before Gordon himself was 
told about that unique fruit. And he 
must have listened with increasing 
excitement to the legends and stories 
which had grown up round it in 
bygone days when its origin was 
still a mystery. 

During the Middle Ages, when 
the nuts began to be washed up on 
Eastern shores, no one was able to 
say where they came from. The 
Princes of the East, always attracted 
by anything of an erotic appearance, 
were soon vying with each other 
for their possession, and prices 
out of all proportion to any real 
value began to be asked for and 
paid. So popular did the nuts 
become that a special cult was 
formed in India to do reverence 
to them. 

It was obvious that the more the 
mystery, the more the money that 
could be got for the nuts by sailors 
lucky enough to pick them up from 
the sea as they floated by. The 
mariners’ picturesque tales began to 
spread abroad. It was said that the 
fruit grew on an immense tree whose 
roots were firmly embedded in the 
floor of the ocean and which towered 
above the surface of the waves. 
Upon its upmost branches there 
lived a bird of ferocious espect and 
fierce nature which would attack 
and devour all those who sought to 
pick the fruit. Thus it was that 
these brave sailormen must needs 
ask great prices; for had they not 
procured the nuts at great personal 
risk. It was from this legend that 
the nut got its name: it came from 
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the sea, so it was called the coco-de- 
mer. 

As if the nut were not sufficiently 
sensually interesting to look upon, 
it was soon invested with supposed 
aphrodisiac properties. There is 
within the kernel a colourless jelly- 
like substance which, though edible, 
is singularly tasteless. The belief 
that this contains such properties 
exists at the present day. 

The legend of the coco-de-mer 
spread westward, and in the course 
of time the Princes of Europe also 
fell victim to its spell. Huge sums 
were paid, and we are informed 
that Rudolf of Hapsburg gave as 
much as 4000 gold florins for a 
single specimen. 

With each fresh geographical dis- 
covery the world was getting smaller, 
and it is strange that the mystery 
of the coco-de-mer lasted so long ; 
for with prices so high, many a 
seafaring adventurer was constantly 
on the look-out for its real origin. 
And although the Seychelles Islands 
were first discovered early in the 
fifteenth century by the Portuguese 
sailor Pedro de Méascaregnas, it 
was not until 1742 that the trees 
themselves were found. 

The Portuguese did not colonise 
the islands, leaving that to the 
French, who settled some of their 
people there in 1756. From these 
people and the African slaves they 
brought with them are descended 
the present Seychellois—a mixed 
race varying in colour from com- 
pletely black to completely white, 
depending on the degree of inter- 


mixture of the blood of master and 
servant. There remain in Seychelles 
a few families of pure French descent, 
and a much greater number of 
families of equally pure African 
extraction. 

It was not long after the discovery 
that the nuts grew on Praslin Island 
that two Frenchmen, Messrs Duche- 
min and Du Barré, decided to exploit 
the discovery. This was enter- 
prising but foolish ; for they began 
at once shipping them in huge 
numbers to the East, and in no 
time at all had utterly ruined the 
market. 

As it collapsed so did the legends 
and the mariners’ tales. But the 
coco-de-mer is sufficiently unusual 
to rise above such indignities. More- 
over, it remains something of a 
botanical mystery, because it will 
not grow with any success anywhere 
except in the two little islands 
already mentioned. There are very 
fine Botanical Gardens on Mahé 
Island, only the width of the English 
Channel away, but here the many 
specimens which have been planted 
have grown stunted and under- 
developed. 


After Gordon’s visit the romance 
surrounding the coco-de-mer took 
on a new aspect. Gordon believed 
that the coco-de-mer was the Tree 
of Knowledge itself, and he believed 
that the more humble bread-fruit 
tree was the Tree of Life. True, 
the bread-fruit tree is found else- 
where —in the Pacific isles, for 
instance—but it is uncommon, and 
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only in one island, Praslin, is it 
found in company with the coco-de- 
mer. This, Gordon thought, was 
very significant, and it was yet 
another fact which went to build up 
his case. 

Like Gordon, and indeed like 
most visitors to the Seychelles who 
stay long enough to do so, my wife 
and I lost no time in going to Praslin 
to visit the largest of the groves of 
the coco-de-mer, known as the 
Vallée de Mai. The crossing to 
Praslin from Mahé takes about 
four hours, and is accomplished 
in one of the Government motor- 
launches which maintain a regular 
bi-weekly service between the islands. 
The launches are small and the sea 
here can be very rough, especially 
during the monsoon, which begins 
with remarkable regularity on the 
15th of May. 

The Seychellois are surprisingly 
bad sailors and the women are a 
good deal worse than the men. It 
always seemed to astonish them 
that we were so much better than 
they were. After all, were they not 
islanders, born and bred to the sea ? 
I used to remind them that England 
too is an island, which they never 
really seemed to have appreciated. 
On a rough day this weakness of 
the islanders did not make the 
voyage particularly attractive. It 
was therefore a relief when we 
passed through the gap in the 
coral-reef, which surrounds Praslin 
as it does all the islands in the 
Seychelles, and dropped anchor in 
the Bay of Grande Anse. 


The mountains of Praslin which 
now faced us were not quite so 
high as those of Mahé, or so 
impressive. They were not so 
jagged and grim and grey, but more 
rounded and sandy-coloured; yet 
the palm-trees were there in equal 
abundance, coming right down to 
the edge of the white sand beaches 
in just the same way as on the 
main island. 

In strict contrast to the dark- 
green rolling waters of the ocean 
outside, the water inside the reef 
was calm, transparent and blue. This 
is so with all the islands. The 
beach shelves so gently that, even 
though the reef may be a mile out 
to sea, it is often possible to walk 
out to it at low tide. 

Inside the reef we had to wait 
until a large rowing-boat, known 
as a chaloupe, came out to meet us. 
The chaloupe, manned by six men 
and a steersman, landed us at a 
miniature pier—little more than a 
breakwater—and we soon learned 
that, apart from one vintage Baby 
Austin which was privately owned, 
there was no transport on Praslin. 
If we wanted to see Gordon’s 
Garden of Eden, we must walk. 

For a while we kept along the 
coast, first through the rather ram- 
shackle little village with its wooden 
and palm-thatched houses and then 
close to the white beach itself. 
We passed a small coir factory where 
they make ropes from the husks 
of the coco-de-mer and from the 
ordinary coconut, and shortly after- 
wards the path turned inland and 
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we began the ascent of the island’s 
backbone. The path leads over 
the pass to the other side of the 
island and the beautiful Bay of 
St Anne. 

We puffed up the steep, stony, 
tortuous track through palm planta- 
tions, on past clove and eucalyptus, 
and out into bare patches where the 
heat was decidedly uncomfortable. 
The heat of Seychelles, though 
not excessive, is damp and very 
trying. 

After forty minutes’ climb we 
reached a little waterfall and paused 
for a moment to look back. Dimly 
in the distance we could see the 
mountains of the Mahé group topped 
by the three-thousand-foot Morne 
Seychellois. No Seychelles fisher- 


man will ever take his slim, pointed, 
black-painted craft out of sight of 


the mountain. Below us the sea 
was bright blue, shading sharply to 
a sombre green over the protective 
reef. A thin white line of surf broke 
upon it. 

We turned again, prepared for 
further discomfort, but almost im- 
mediately after leaving the cascade 
the path plunged steeply into a 
tunnel of tropical jungle. The trees 
were very tall, and from them thick 
ropes of creepers hung festooned, 
flung from one to the other in a 
fashion that would have been well- 
suited to the acrobatics of Tarzan 
of the Apes. Straight, stiff roots 
jutted out above the ground, and 
huge branches overhead completely 
blotted out the sun. The atmo- 
sphere and the vegetation were dank 
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and dripping. The sudden change 
sent a chill through us which was 
not entirely caused by cold. To our 
left a small, partly subterranean 
stream wound its way quietly past 
banks thickly carpeted with dark, 
wet leaves. Pure-white birds flitted 
on wings of silence in and out of 
the trees, sometimes pausing to 
hover close above our heads. At 
every step the eerie strangeness of 
the place seemed to increase. We 
felt that this indeed was a fitting 
approach to the mystic valley we 
had come to see. 

As we walked on we heard, or 
thought we heard, the cry of the 
black parrot. This creature is even 
more rare among birds than is the 
coco-de-mer among fruit; for only 
on Prasiin island does it exist ; there 
are none even on neighbouring 
Curieuse so close by. But we did 
not see one: very few people do, 
and those who are lucky enough 
to catch a glimpse of one are usually 
disappointed, for the black parrot 
is not at all impressive. It does not 
look like a parrot and it is not black 
but grey-brown. 

A few minutes later we left the 
path for a smaller track to the left 
which crossed the sombre little 
stream. Shortly after this, when 
we had passed over another small 
rivulet, the trees around us began 
to thin out. Slowly they seemed to 
melt away to be replaced, as we 
went on, by the coco-de-mer trees 
themselves. It was as if the more 
common trees could not withstand 
the challenge of these proud, unique 
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palms. Soon we were there, on the 
slopes of the Vallée de Mai, in the 
midst of the splendid grove which 
Gordon thought was Eden. 

Around us, below us, above us 
stood the giant palms, the females 
holding triumphantly aloft their gar- 
gantuan burdens, hanging in clusters 
against their powerful, slender trunks. 
Above, the vast leaves sheltered 
these and us. But the females 
were not alone in this stupendous 
glade; for with them were the 
males, hung with thick catkins 


One cannot base conclusions about 
the site of Eden on the mere fact 
that the coco-de-mer is a splendid 


and unique palm growing in a 
remote, tropic valley on a remote, 


tropic isle. There was much more 
to Gordon’s theory than that, but 
I had already left the Seychelles 
before I discovered, by an odd 
stroke of fate, the full explanation 
of his ideas. 

My next post was in Swaziland in 
Southern Africa, and while stationed 
there I happened, as a collector of 
manuscripts and autograph letters, 
to be looking through the catalogue 
of a well-known London bookseller. 
There I came upon an item for sale 
mentioning a treatise by Gordon 
entitled ‘Eden and its Two Sacra- 
mental Trees.’ 

I could hardly believe that I 
could be so lucky, but it certainly 


as unmistakably masculine as the 
females are feminine. 

This was Gordon’s Garden of 
Eden and it was both magnificent 
and mysterious. We felt we were 
as modern Gullivers in an arboreal 
Brobdingnag. We felt as though 
we were back in pre-history. We 
did not consciously want to think 
further, yet it was difficult to stand 
in this awe-inspiring place and not 
to feel that, in some odd way, on 
some plane where fact and symbol 
meet, Gordon was right. 


sounded as though this must be 
something to do with his theory 
of Eden, so I sent off a cable immedi- 
ately, fearing that the documents 
might be already sold. But they were 
not. Soon I had in my possession 
a nine-page manuscript in Gordon’s 
hand, illustrated by two water-colour 
and pen maps drawn by himself. 
The essay was signed by Gordon in 
full and bore the date, 26th February 
1882. 

The papers were badly torn and 
mutilated in parts, but they proved 
to be exactly what I had hoped— 
a complete exposition of the General’s 
theory of the Garden of Eden. I 
have since discovered that Gordon, 
whom I already knew to be a prolific 
writer, had set down his theory 
several times, always with variations. 
I now know of the existence of three 
others of these monographs on this 
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subject. One is said to be at the 
Botanical Gardens at Pamplemousse 
in Mauritius, another is at the 
Gordon Boys’ School at Woking, 
and a third is owned by a man 
who spent much of his youth in 
Seychelles. So far as I know, 
however, none of these, or the 
essay now in my possession, has 
ever been published. 

Here, then, are the main points 
of Gordon’s theory, in his own 
words. 

‘Floods of water do not change 
the general features of land, they 
modify them and by heaping up 
silt, etc., block channels and make 
rivers change their courses in low- 
levelled countries. But mountains 
and valleys by volcanic effects are 
not upset by floods, therefore I think 
that the main features of the Earth 
are unchanged and consequently 
that the mountains of Armenia 
are as they were before the Flood. 
I have been for nearly three years 
in those countries and can answer 
for there being no possibility of 
getting four rivers, two of which 
are Tigris and Euphrates, to flow 
into a central basin as is generally 
required for the site of Eden, even 
if they flowed the same way as they 
do now. ... 

“West of Seychelles is a deep 
basin of 2600 fathoms, and from 
near Socotra there is a deep cleft. 
This cleft has two branches, one 
which runs up the Persian Gulf, the 
other up the Red Sea. I believe that 
two rivers came down the Red Sea 
cleft and two came down the Persian 


Gulf cleft and thence near Socotra 
joined and flowed down to the Basin 
or Lake of Seychelles, and that 
another river from the Garden of 
the Lord flowed also into that 
Basin. Eden was a district, the 
Garden of Eden was a chosen spot. 
Mohammedan or Arab tradition put 
Adam’s residence in these Indian 
CRs a0» 

‘Genesis gives us the names of 
the four rivers. The fourth river is 
Euphrates, on which is Babylon, 
the third river is Hiddekel. Daniel, 
writing from Nineveh, identifies 
Hiddekel as the Tigris on which 
Nineveh was (Dan. x. 4). Also 
Genesis says it runs to the east of 
Assyria... .’ 

Gordon goes on to deal with the 
other two rivers of Genesis, Pison 
and Gihon. He says that ‘ Pison 
means overflowing and this is dis- 
tinctive of the Nile.’ For this 
reason and others he identifies Pison 
as being the Nile ‘Gihon is the 
next river, he says; ‘what had 
Israel to do with that river and 
where is it? Now south of Jerusalem 
is the brook Gihon . . . Gihon was 
connected with Israel in a bad way. 
In Genesis it is said to encompass 
the land of Cush. Cush was the 
son of Nimrod and Nimrod is of 
Assyria....’ After explaining how 
the brook Gihon joins up with the 
valley of Jordan, he concludes that 
this is the other river of Genesis. 

‘Now,’ continues the General, 
‘for the Sacramental Trees. God 
has used instruments throughout 
all ages to manifest Himself to man. 
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These instruments, though nothing 
in themselves, were everything when 
connected with Him.... I have 
not time to describe the trees in 
detail. The Lodoicea Sechellarum 
or Coco-de-mer is, I believe, the 
Tree of Knowledge. It is a most 
curious tree in every way, unique 
among its kind and among trees, has 
always been mysterious and for 
ages was supposed to be at the 
bottom of the sea, hence its name. 
Its fruit, shaped in husk like a heart, 
when opened is like a belly with 
thighs. It is a magnificent tree, 
the prince of trees in every way and 
is full of types. Its germination is 
extraordinary when taken with the 
words ‘ Ye generation of serpents.’ 

* The other tree is a humble tree 
in appearance but is as unique as 
the former. It is the Artocarpus 
incisa, according to Mr Hume as 
unique in its kind and among trees 
as the Tree of Knowledge. It is 
a life-supporting tree, the Bread 
Fruit... . 

“I believe Praslin is the site of 
the Garden of Eden, for there the 
coco-de-mer is indigenous. There 
is also a small three-foot-long 
serpent there. Milton is full of 
these questions and it is curious 
to note what he says about the 
two trees and the Mount of God 
and Adam. 

*, . . there is no reason why the 
two trees which were in the Garden 
of Eden should not exist to this day. 
They fulfilled their functions and 
were relegated back to their ordinary 
condition.... In nature, the Tree 

A2 


of Knowledge is dying out, men 
have eaten it nearly up. Its effects 
are manifest. The Tree of Life 
shall more abundantly exist but few 
eat of it, except the poor. . . .’ 

That, then, is the basis of Gordon’s 
theory, amplified throughout the 
manuscript by quotations from the 
Old Testament, particularly from 
Genesis. The connection between 
his ideas and those commonly held 
can now be clearly seen. In effect, 
he does not disagree that the Tigris 
and the Euphrates may have enclosed 
the district of Eden, but considers 
that the Garden itself was farther 
south, where these and the other 
two rivers would still be flowing 
were it not for the Flood. 

The great impression the coco-de- 
mer made on Gordon also showed 
itself in other ways. He designed 
the badge of the colony of Seychelles 
of which the central emblem is a 
coco-de-mer palm, and he ordered 
several silver brooches and buckles 
to be made embodying the motif 
of that tree with the Serpent of Eden 
entwined round it. One of these 
buckles is still in the possession 
of a descendant, and I know the 
whereabouts of two of the brooches. 

The possession of Gordon’s manu- 
script is a twofold joy to me. On 
the one hand I now have a first-class 
specimen of the General’s writing 
and autograph which is a valuable 
addition to any collection. On the 
other I have, in the original, his 
own explanation of the theory which 
had so long fascinated me as one 
who had himself visited that strange, 
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beautiful and forbidding place— 
that Garden which Gordon thought 
was Eden. 

And was it really Eden? I cer- 
tainly am not qualified to say. It 
is, frankly, unlikely that the theory 
would find much support among 
the expert ranks of theologists or 
historians. It would be dismissed 


as fanciful and, at best, unlikely. 
But the fact remains that no one 
has completely unravelled the riddle 
of the coco-de-mer, of its unique 


feminine shape, of its vast size 
and, above all, of its failure to 
grow anywhere except on those two 
small islands in the heart of the 
Indian Ocean. 

And another fact remains too. 
A strange coincidence, perhaps, but 
it was there before Gordon saw the 
Seychelles. It is that, on the island 
where he has placed Eden, one 
surname abounds among the three 
thousand inhabitants. It is the 
name Adam. 
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WITH CHARITY FOR ALL 


BY ANDREW PATON 


I WATCHED young Norman MacRae 
closely from the very moment he 
landed on the island; for I knew 
that he would be going through a 
very painful and difficult experience 
in the next few months, and I did 
not want to miss anything. Not 
that I am sadistic, or anything like 
that, but I knew that I could do 
nothing to make the way easier for 
him, and that therefore I might as 
well study one of the most interesting 
of the phenomena relating to the 
adjustment of a man to a society. 

Young ministers are always in 
rather a difficult and unenviable 
position. They come fresh from 
college, almost fresh from their 
mother’s knee you would think 
sometimes, and plunge into a society 
containing some pretty shrewd and 
experienced people. Also some dull 
and stupid ones; not to mention 
some vindictive and downright bad 
ones. In fact, a good cross-section 
of society in general. And they have 
to preach to these people and advise 
them and encourage them, and act 
generally as if the combination of 
their degree and their cloth conferred 
on them the wisdom of the ages, 
even if they are only twenty-three 
years old and think a temptation is 
something out of a book. 

For Norman MacRae the diffi- 
culties were increased somewhat— 


say about a hundred per cent— 
because his first charge was to be 
the Mauna Isles. There are, as 
you probably know, three of these, 
Sharna, Durna and Dinna, and 
since the one minister has to serve 
all of them, he has to spend a good 
deal of time sailing in small boats 
in rough seas from one island to 
another, and is usually away for 
two or three nights a week from his 
home island of Sharna. J 

But those were not the sort of 
difficulties to trouble Norman Mac- 
Rae. Indeed, you could see from 
the very look of him, as he came 
down the gangway from the Linnet 
that first day, that he was the type 
to enjoy that kind of thing. No, 
the difficulties I foresaw for him 
were of a very different kind. 

Mine were not the only eyes that 
were on him. There is always a 
fair crowd meeting the boat, but that 
day you would have thought that 
every man, woman and child on the 
island was gathered at the pier. 
And as he came down the gangway 
they were all watching him, seeing 
how he held his head, studying the 
way he faced up to the elders who 
were meeting him, and all thinking 
the same as myself—how long will 
it take him to adjust himself to us ; 
how hard will he try to adjust us to 
himself. 
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I met him next day and found 
him a very open, confident young 
fellow. I was at the end of the pier 
helping some laddies to unfankle 
their fishing-line when the minister 
came along. He stopped to give us 
a hand. I think the boys as well as 
myself were expecting him to preach 
a sermon about the tangled line, but 
he just got on with the job and 
chatted about this and that. 

It turned out that he liked islands. 
“There’s something about them 
that fascinates me,” he said. “ Do 
you mean the islands themselves or 
the people who live on them?” I 
asked him. ‘“‘ Oh, both, of course,” 
he said. “Islands seem to me to 
have a profound influence on the 
people who live on them. I think 
they have a sort of purifying effect 
on people. . . .” He paused. “It’s 


hard to explain,” he continued, with 


a very attractive half-smile. “I 
don’t mean that in the sense that the 
folk who live on islands are better 
than others, but that somehow the 
isolation seems to bring out and 
refine their main characteristic. I 
suppose it’s quite possible that it 
could bring out a bad characteristic, 
but from what I’ve seen it usually 
seems to be a good one.” 

Well, that was true enough, but 
there aren’t only good and bad 
characteristics. There are also those 
puzzling ones that some folk think 
good and some think bad. The 
main feature of the people on our 
own little group of islands, for 
instance, .. . but I did not want 
to go into all that with him at the 
time, so I simply said, “ Well, you 


have a lifetime in which to find out 
what sort of effect our rocks in the 
Atlantic have had on us.” He 
laughed. “Oh, I don’t think it'll 
take me as long as that.” Which 
goes to show two things. First, that 
he was very young. Second, that he 
had never been to Sharna, Durna 
and Dinna before. 

It was, I think, about three weeks 
later that he really started to dig 
below the surface and find out a 
little about us. There were several 
incidents at that time which gave 
him a sort of concentrated course of 
study on the islanders and their ways. 
And, as it happened, they were all 
leading up to what amounted to a 
crisis for him. 

First there was the business of 
Anna MacAskill and her baby. 
Anna, who was the jet-black, quiet 
type, came to him one day to make 
arrangements about christening the 
child. She told him right away, of 
course, that she was not married, 
and he got over that hurdle all right. 
But then he started asking her who 
the father was, and suggesting that 
something should be done about 
getting him to marry her or, failing 
that, of making him contribute some- 
thing towards the upkeep of the 
child or, failing that, of punishing 
him in some way. It was then that 
the trouble started. For Anna said 
she did not need any money, and 
she had no grudge against the 
father, and she just wanted the baby 
christened. The young fellow would 
not let it go at that, though, and 
kept insisting that something must 
be done to make the father share 
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the responsibility. And Anna, in 
her quiet, knowing way, just kept 
saying, “Och, no. It’s all right. .. . 
I wouldn’t like to get him into any 
sort of trouble. He didn’t mean 
any harm . . . honestly, he didn’t.” 

The battle went on for about an 
hour, and he told me later that he 
emerged from it wondering whether 
he had been arguing with a back- 
ward and somewhat careless adoles- 
cent—or with one of the wisest and 
most generous-natured women in 
all the wide world. 

Anyway, Anna won, and the 
minister was still pondering the 
matter a week later when the next 
incident took place. This involved 
the return to the island of Donnie 
MacPherson. 

Donnie had been away from the 
place for nearly six months, and he 
got a wonderful reception when he 
stepped off the Linnet that morning. 
There was just as big a crowd as 
there had been for the minister, and 
they all pressed round and slapped 
him on the back and said, ‘ Well, 
well, Donnie-boy!’ ‘Hullo, Donnie, 
have a good holiday?’ ‘ Welcome 
back, Donnie-boy,’ and a lot of other 
remarks like that. And then most 
of the men went up to the hotel 
with him for a drink and to hear his 
story, and there was a good deal of 
laughing and joking as they did so. 

The minister had been watching 
it all benignly, and when the last 
man had gone into the hotel he 
turned to me and said, “‘ That seems 
to be a popular young chap. But 
he looks very pale. Where has he 
been—hospital ? ” 


“No. Prison,” I said. 

He was suddenly very still, with 
his head a little to one side and his 
eyes coming slowly round to meet 
mine. 

“Prison?” he repeated, with a 
peculiar vagueness in his voice. You 
could see he was trying to square up 
one thing with another. And then 
he thought he had the solution. 
“Oh, I suppose it was some political 
thing,” he said. “ Is he a nationalist 
or something ? ” 

“No, Donnie’s no nationalist,” 
I said. “It wasn’t for politics he 
went to jail.” 

“What was it for, then?” he 
asked. 

“Well, really for spending other 
people’s money.” 

“Whose money?” he said—rather 
sharply, I thought. 

“It was a sort of fund,” I said, 
“and Donnie was treasurer.” 

“What sort of fund ?” 

“A hall fund.” 

“A hall for the whole island ?” 

“ That’s right.” 

“So it was money belonging to 
all of you he spent ?” 

“ That’s right.” 

“How much ?” 

“Two hundred and forty-seven 
pounds, four and sevenpence.” 

The minister’s face was a study in 
indignation. 

“* And yet they give him the recep- 
tion of a returning hero?” he said. 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

His indignation became mixed 
with a sort of puzzlement. 

“Is there some factor I don’t 
know about?” he asked. “Do they 
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think he was innocent? Or do they 
feel that his sentence was too harsh ?” 

Maybe I should have explaired to 
him at this point something of the 
peculiarities of the people of the three 
islands, but it is a very difficult task 
to explain things like that. Strangers 
have to find out for themselves. All 
I said was, “ Oh, he was guilty, all 
right, and the sheriff could have 
given him another three months.” 

After that there were several 
smaller incidents which gave him, 
I think, a stronger and stronger 
impression that he was not seeing 
society directly as he had done in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, but through 
some kind of distorting mirror. 
From what he said to me I gathered 
that our reactions seemed to him to 
be slightly abnormal. I knew very 
well that it would all come to a head 
some day and result either in his 
accepting us or in his making a 
hasty retreat to the mainland. What 
I did not know was the dramatic 
way in which it would happen. 

It started quietly enough with 
the boat tying up at the pier on a 
warm, spring morning, and the 
usual crowd keeping a critical eye 
on the way the skipper brought her 
in, and then watching to see who 
was coming ashore. There were 
only half a dozen for Sharna that 
morning, and five of them we knew. 
The sixth one drew our eyes as if 
he were some sort of magnet. He 
would have done so in any case, 
even if he had been some ordinary 
kind of person, for we like to study 
the stranger within our gates. But 
he was no ordinary kind of person. 


At least, not to us. We were, of 
course, familiar with the appearance 
of Teddy-boys from the pictures 
and cartoons in the newspapers, but 
this was the first time we had seen 
one walking down the gangway and 
on to our own soil. 

“‘ Cheesus !” said Roddie Camp- 
bell, “‘chust look at those trousers!” 

We were already looking, however, 
and not only at the trousers but at 
the collar sticking a couple of inches 
above the jacket, the broad-knotted 
tie, the long jacket, the thick-soled 
shoes. And above it all, the face. 
The face, with its expression. Maybe 
it was that more than anything that 
puzzled us. It was a young face, 
really, but with something old about 
it. Something older than the oldest 
of us here could show. And yet, 
all the same, a young face. It was 
a small, round face with very dark, 
almost glowing eyes, neat, well- 
placed ears, a pale complexion, and 
an expression—an expression that 
was not really an expression at all. 
It was almost as if he were neutral, 
or as if he had deliberately set his 
face so that it would give nothing 
away. 

On a small island like ours every- 
thing must fall into place or we feel 
uncomfortable. We tried hard to 
fit this new piece into our jig-saw, 
and while we did so the youth, with 
the air of one who is so absorbed 
in his own thoughts that he is quite 
unaware of being watched, walked 
with short city steps away from the 
pier. 

We thought at first that he was 
going to make for the hotel, but he 
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turned off down the track that leads 
to Clachan, and a strange sight it 
was to see him in his outlandish 
clothes walking along, with the 
creamy white sand of the cockle- 
strand in front of him and the fresh, 
green turf of the machair at his back. 

It was just as he was about to pass 
from our sight behind the Red Rocks 
that old Donald MacBain, talking 
between puffs as he lit his pipe, said, 
“Well, I wonder what Christina 
will think of him now!” 

We were silent a moment, and in 
that moment we knew that the old 
man was right. He had been the 
only one to disregard the fancy clothes 
and see that it was Alastair MacCal- 
lum who was walking there in front 
of our very eyes. 

Alastair had come to the island 
from Glasgow at the age of four as 
a boarded-out boy, and Christina 
MacKay had devoted herself to the 
twin tasks of bringing up the boy 
and running her croft, and had 
seemed to be making a great success 
of both jobs. Suddenly, however, 
on his fifteenth birthday, the boy 
had packed his belongings, taken 
the few pounds that Christina had 
in the house, and left the island for 
Glasgow without so much as a word 
of farewell. 

Christina had taken the thing 
very badly, but she had persisted in 
defending him and saying to anyone 
who questioned her on the matter, 
“* Och, it was chust a sort of home- 
sickness for Glasgow that came upon 
him. But he will be back when he 
gets over it. Oh, yes, he will be 
back some day.” 


Well, she had waited seven years 
for him, and here he was, right 
enough, even though he was dressed 
up in a way that would probably 
give the old lady a fit. “I wonder,” 
said old Donald, “‘ what has brought 
him back after all that time ?” 

Well, two days went by, and during 
them we saw nothing of the boy. 
This was strange; for the weather 
continued clear and sunny, and it 
was not as if Christina was ill or 
anything like that. 

It was when the Linnet came in 
on the second day that things began 
to be interesting, for who was on 
board her but Hector MacGillivray, 
the detective-sergeant from Oban. 
He is known throughout the islands 
as Hecky the ’Tec, and is what 
you might call the sardonic type. 
But he did not stop to be sardonic 
this time. He just came ashore 
and went straight off in the direction 
that young Alastair had taken. We 
looked at each other, but nobody 
said a word. 

About an hour later the detective 
came strolling into the hotel bar. 
He had time now to be sardonic. In 
fact, he had time to savour it. He 
leaned on the counter and gave us 
a long, slow look while Archie poured 
out a half and a half-pint for him. 
His body was so relaxed that you 
would have thought there were 
no bones in it, but his eyes were 
doing overtime. There was complete 
silence in the little bar as he looked 
at each one of us in turn. 

There was still silence as he 
picked up the smaller glass and with 
a slight jerk almost threw the whisky 
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down his throat. He continued to 
lean on the polished mahogany and 
look at us over his shoulder. 

* Well,” he said at last, “ where 
is he?” 

The silence took on a different 
quality. New factors were working 
beneath its surface. Now something 
had really started. All the same, it 
was still silence. 

After waiting a long minute to 
see if anyone would speak, Hecky 
the ’Tec gave a sigh. “‘ Well,” he 
said, “I thought I would just see 
if we could do it the easy way for 
once.” He dragged himself upright 
and lit a cigarette. “I still get 
these silly ideas,” he continued. 
And then he suddenly turned to 
Dougie the Tink, knowing he was 
a wee bit on the simple side, and 
said, “‘ But he did come off the boat 
But it 


on Monday—didn’t he!” 
did not work. Dougie just gave him 


one of his deliberate dull looks 
and said, “ Who?” in such a way 
that somebody tittered and the 
detective said, “ All right, all right, 
we'll play it your way. But don’t 
worry—I’ll get him. I know he’s 
on the island, all right.” 

He walked slowly to the door and 
turned round. “ There’s only one 
thing,” he said. “I don’t want you 
to think I came here out of idle 
curiosity. That boy hasnt been 
spending his time in Glasgow playing 
Boy Scouts. Just before you all 
throw yourselves into another of your 
conspiracies maybe you ought to know 
that he’s wanted in connection with 
the MacGrory case.” He gave us 
one last look and went out. 


Nobody said a word. We just 
finished our drinks and went off 
one by one. We did not stop to 
discuss the matter. That is not 
our way. Maybe we were a little 
more serious as we left the bar than 
when we had come in. After all, 
the MacGrory case involved an 
attack on this man MacGrory by 
half a dozen youths, and he was in a 
Glasgow hospital swithering whether 
to live or die. 

About nine o’clock that evening the 
minister came to my house. He had 
a tense and puzzled air as he sat 
down by the fire. He wasted no 
time in leading up to the business 
that had brought him. 

“Tell me,” he said, “is that boy 
on the island or isn’t he ? ” 

My instinct almost made me say, 
“ What boy ?” but I thought maybe 
I'd better not, so I said, “ Why?” 

He drew a deep breath and looked 
at me for a moment in silence. And 
then, “ No,” he said, “that is not 
the sort of answer I want. I want 
a straightforward answer. Why is 
it so difficult to get such a thing on 
the island?” His voice began to 
rise a bit. “‘ Why is it that nobody 
on Sharna seems to be able to 
distinguish between black and 
white ? ” 

He went away ten minutes later 
without having found an answer 
either to his particular or to his 
general questions. 

But he was back at my door early 
next morning and, without any 
preliminaries, he said, “I want you 
to come with me to Christina 
MacKay’s cottage.” I tried to 
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excuse myself and at the same time 
asked him what good he thought 
such a visit would do. 

“T don’t know if it will do any 
good at all,” he exclaimed, “ but 
I must go, and I must find out what 
is happening. I feel that everybody 
on the island knows what is hap- 
pening except me. I can see it in 
their eyes. Even the children. 
I’ve got to get through this curtain, 
and you’ve got to help me!” 

Why me? I nearly said so, but 
stopped in time. And then I 
nearly launched out into an explana- 
tion of the difficulties in the way of a 
stranger in the islands, and particu- 
larly of one who finds himself in 
an unusual situation like the present 
one. But I bit that back too, and 
all I said, after a pause which he 


must have noticed, was, “ All right. 
Just give me five minutes to get 


” 
. 


ready 

As we walked along the narrow 
track by the shore the world looked 
as fresh and clean as a newly 
scrubbed schoolboy. In the morning 
sunlight the colours of sea and sky 
and turf were straight from the 
palette, and the air almost made you 
dizzy. The minister took a deep 
breath and looked around him. 
“TI can’t believe it,” he said. “I 
just can’t believe that evil can live 
in the midst of all this.” 

When we got to Christina’s cottage 
the old lady was hanging out some 
washing. I noticed a fancy shirt 
among the articles. I think the 
minister took note of it too, though 
he said nothing. 

She gave us her usual warm wel- 


come and took us inside and put 
the kettle on for a cup of tea. “ It 
is chust the day for a nice walk,” 
she said, “and you will be needing 
a cup of tea before you go any 
farther.” 

It was Christina’s way of releasing 
us from the necessity of explaining 
our visit. Anyone versed in the 
ways of the islands would have joined 
her in the pretence that we had 
come out for a walk and had only 
stopped casually at her cottage to 
wish her the time of day, and would, 
at a slightly later stage, have intro- 
duced the real purpose of the visit 
—almost incidentally. 

But the minister was far from 
being versed in these things, and he 
just looked a little embarrassed and 
said, “ Well, Christina, I’m afraid 
we didn’t just come out for a walk, 
lovely as the morning is. We—or 
at least, I—came to have a word 
with you about this young man the 
police are looking for.” 

She was putting cups and saucers 
on the table as he said this, but 
there was never a rattle, in spite of 
what must have struck her as a 
directness that was not only impolite 
but brutal. 

“Now, what young man would 
that be?” she said. 

“Well, they say it is the young 
man whom you brought up.” 

“Och, well, they will always be 
saying something,” she said, as if 
that concluded the matter. 

The minister paused a moment. 
“Yes, but is it true?” he said in 
that thrusting way of his. Every- 
thing was so simple to him. 
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“Do you like milk and sugar in 
your tea?” she asked. 

He was taken aback for a moment, 
and then said, “Milk, but no sugar.” 
There was silence then for a few 
seconds. He was somewhat baffled 
but seemed to be gathering his 
forces for another attack. “I know 
it must be painful for you,” he said, 
“but it’s rather a serious thing he 
is wanted for. After all, this man 
may die.” 

“| haven’t got much in the house 
chust now,” she said, “ but maybe 
a bit of oatcake will keep you going 
in the meantime.” 

As she put the oatcake and butter 
on the table the young minister 
looked at her for a moment in 
silence, and I could feel that his 
perplexity was changing rapidly into 
a sort of panic—panic mixed with 
indignation. He made a last effort 
to bring the conversation back to 
what he considered normal. 

“But it will be murder!” he 
exclaimed. “If this man dies it 
will be murder! 
that? Don’t you realise what your 
position will be?” 

She gave him a bland, innocent 
look. ‘What is it that you are 
talking about, Mr MacRae?” she 
said. 

As we walked back towards the 
village he was in despair. He was 
also puzzled by the simple question 
of where the boy could be hidden. 
“He can’t be in the cottage,” he 
said, “for there are only the two 
rooms, and the detective tells me 
he had a good look in both of them. 
Of course, in this weather he could 


Can’t you see © 


easily live outdoors, I suppose. 
And yet he doesn’t sound the type to 
do that. You don’t think somebody 
else is sheltering him in another 
house ...?” 

“It’s hard to say,” I murmured, 

knowing very well that at that 
moment the boy was in Ian Living- 
stone’s place, less than half a mile 
from where we were walking. I 
also knew that he was liable to land 
up at my own house one of these odd 
nights. 
“I shouldn’t be at all surprised,” 
he said. “ There is such an air of 
conspiracy about just now. It’s as 
if the island was ready to defy the 
whole of the rest of the country.” 
He stopped then and stared directly 
at me. “ What is it about the island 
that is so strange?” he said. “It 
seems to have its own code of 
behaviour and its own morality. It 
seems to hold itself independent of 
both Church and State. And there’s 
a sort of skin I don’t seem to be able 
to penetrate. The place seems to 
have a secret life of its own that I 
can’t share.” 

Well, what can you say in reply 
to that kind of thing? There are 
some questions that cannot be 
answered by means of words. Mis- 
sionaries must often have found 
themselves asking questions of that 
nature. In fact, it struck me that 
Norman MacRae’s position bore a 
very strong resemblance to that of 
a very young missionary in a very 
old country. I left him still won- 
dering what sort of people he had 
fallen among. 

When the Linnet came in the 
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following day two detective-con- 
stables stepped off it and were met 
by Hecky the ’Tec, and from that 
moment things got more tense than 
ever. Hecky knew very well that 
the boy was being hidden on the 
island. He knew that search-war- 
rants were of no use; for he would 
have needed one for every house 
on the island, and maybe for every 
house on Durna and Dinna as well. 
And even then he would need to be 
very, very lucky to catch him. No, 
Hecky knew us well enough to realise 
that the best plan was to stroll about 
quietly among us and wait for the 
young fellow himself to make a 
false move. And that is what he 
and his two helpers did. They sat 
in the bar drinking and listening ; 
they hung around the pier watching 
and listening; they walked about 
the island talking and listening. 
And while they did this we watched 
the newspapers carefully to see 
whether this man MacGrory was 
going to live or die. 

Two nights later Sandy the Ferry 
suddenly came bursting into my 
kitchen in what, for him, was very 
nearly a state of panic. “ Quick!” 
he said; “the young eediot is dress- 
ing himself up and he says he is 
going back to Glasgow.” 

“‘ But he can’t get on the boat,” I 
said. “ They'll catch him.” 

“ Well, chust you come and try 
and convince him about that. He 
thinks the police are too stupid to 
be able to stop him.” 

I did not even take time to put on 
my boots, but hurried out after 
Sandy in my slippers. We made for 


his house, to which the boy had 
been moved on the previous night, 
but just as we reached the front 
door it opened and he came out. 

“* Get back in!” hissed Sandy. 

** Damn the fears!” said the boy 
and started walking. 

“Don’t be a fool!” 
“You'll get caught.” 

He gave a contemptuous ‘ Huh!’ 
and kept on walking. He acted as 
if we were a couple of country 
bumpkins, and, in fact, I began to 
feel that that was exactly what we 
were. 

“Look, why don’t you think of 
Christina?” I said. 

“ Aw—tae hell wi’ Christina!” 
he exclaimed, and kept on walking 
with short, quick steps and glancing 
all round in the dark, his mind not 
really on what we were saying. I 
nearly gave up the struggle when 
he said that. It was the way he 
said it. You could feel the effort 
it was for him to bring his mind 
round even to think of her. But 
both Sandy and I kept trying to 
appeal to his better nature as we 
all went hurrying along in the 
direction of the pier. 

We were still three or four 
hundred yards from it and arguing 
in tense whispers when a voice 
suddenly said, “I wonder if you 
could oblige me with a light?” 
It was the voice of Hecky the ’Tec. 
He had stepped out from behind 
Donald Munro’s cottage and was 
within a couple of yards of us. 
Silently the three of us fled, scattering 
as we went. 

Hecky had a very quick decision 


I said. 
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to make and, as it turned out, it was 
Sandy the Ferry he chased through 
the dark village. While he did so 
I stopped and listened for all I 
was worth to see if I could hear 
anything to indicate where young 
Alastair had gone. But the thick 
soles of his shoes were of rubber, 
and there was not a sound to be heard. 
I stood still for four or five minutes, 
but all I heard was the distant 
barking of a dog and, nearer at hand, 
the closing of a door. 

It was only when I was shutting 
my own door about an hour later 
that some direction-finding apparatus 
within me went into belated opera- 
tion, and I realised that the door I 
had heard being closed was that of 
the manse. 

I stood there for several minutes 


with my hand still on the latch, 
trying to make up my mind what to 
do. I felt in my bones that the boy 
was in the minister’s house, and the 
longer I hesitated the more certainly 


I knew he was there. But what can 
you do in a case like that? It was 
now almost midnight, and that is 
no time to be knocking and asking 
ministers if they are harbouring 
young criminals. Of course, there 
was also the question that perhaps 
the boy had forced his way in, and 
maybe the minister was in some 
danger. But you cannot go knocking 
at doors and asking ministers if they 
are being threatened. Or can you ? 
Suddenly I turned away from my 
own front door and made quickly 
for the manse. 

A light was still burning in the 
study. I rang the bell, and the 


minister opened the door himself 
and peered out to see who was there. 
“TI just called to see if everything 
was all right,” I said, not knowing 
what else to say. 

“Oh, yes, quite all right,” he said, 
making no move to invite me in. 

“T just wondered if you wanted 
any help of any sort,” I said, a bit 
feebly. 

He smiled. “No, thank you, 
Neil,” he said. “No... I don’t 
think there is anything anybody 
can do to help me at the moment. 
I think I shall manage alone.” 

“Well . . . good-night.” 

“ Good-night, Neil . . . and thank 
you for the offer.” 

The very fact that he had not 
invited me into the house meant 
that the boy was there. I wondered 
for a moment if I should wait about 
in case I was needed, but in the 
end I went away. I decided that the 
struggle that was going on in the 
study was not a physical one. 


The Linnet was due to sail at nine 
o’clock the following morning. By 
eight o’clock a‘crowd had gathered 
which was not only very big but 
also very quict. Hardly anybody 
spoke. The few who did, spoke in 
whispers. We were just waiting, 
and as we waited the sun shone 
warmly down on us and seemed to 
make the silence more profound. 

It was not until ten minutes to 
nine that anything happened. At 
that time we became aware of three 
figures walking along the narrow 
path round by the Red Rocks. 
Owing to the narrowness of the path 
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they walked in single file. First 
came the minister, and then the 
boy, and finally Hecky the ’Tec. 
They came along slowly, and it was 
five minutes to nine before they 
reached the pier. 

They stopped beside the gangway 
and for a moment they, too, were 
silent. And then the minister turned 
to the boy and said, “Well, good-bye, 
Ghiss. Tabs 

The boy, still dressed in his 
outlandish uniform, looked in a bold 
sort of way at the minister and then 
with a strange, secret smile spat over 
the edge of the pier into the water. 

Hecky gave a sigh and then held 
out his hand to the minister. “‘ Good- 
bye,” he said, “and thanks for ali 
your help.” 

** Good-bye,” said the minister, 
shaking hands with the detective, 
but with his eyes still on the boy. 
Hecky led the boy up the gangway, 
and within a few minutes, amidst a 
clanging of bells and a churning of 
propellers, the ropes were cast off 
and the little steamer backed slowly 
away from the pier and turned to 
head for the mainland. 

As usual, everybody waited until 
she was out of sight behind the 
rocks of Ardtoe Point, and then 
they moved slowly away to go about 
their business. Within a few minutes 
the minister and I were alone on the 
pier. He seemed unaware of my 
presence and was looking out to 
sea as if he could still see the sturdy 
little steamer, and perhaps even the 
boy who was being taken back to 
Glasgow. 


He must have known all the time 
that I was there, however, for, 
without turning his head, he said 
quietly, “Well, Neil, am I to be 
forgiven ?” 

“What do you mean?” I said. 

He paused, and then turned and 
looked at me. “I think you know,” 
he said. “Everything is forgiven 
on the island—isn’t it ?” 

I remained silent, for I wasn’t 
quite sure what to say. 

“You will forgive anybody any- 
thing. You just can’t bring your- 
selves to condemn a living soul. 
That’s the quality the island has 
brought out in you—isn’t it ?” 

“T’m afraid so,” I said. 

** And the result is,” he went on, 
“that the minister turns out to be 
the most uncharitable man on the 
island.” 

“I hope you won’t leave us 
because of that,” I said, “for we 
need you.” 

“Need me?” 

“Yes. There are times when we 
are afraid of this weakness of ours.” 

There was a long pause while he 
gazed out to sea again. He gave a 
deep sigh and said, “You know, 
things are not quite as simple as I 
had thought. I can’t make up my 
mind whether this quality of yours 
is a good thing or a bad one.” 

“Well, if you stay with us you 
will have a lifetime to decide,” I said. 

He didn’t laugh this time. He 
just nodded his head and said quite 
seriously, “Yes ... yes... and 
I think I may require every minute 
of it.” 
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BY DONALD R. FRASER 


It was the unexpected revival of 
steam in the logging industry that 
landed me one morning, soon after 
VJ-day, on a lonely upcoast float, 
watching the lights of the Union 
passenger steamer fading into the 
driving rain. 

It was much too early in the year 
to expect anything but nasty weather, 
and so early in the morning that one 
look through the porthole, at the 
rain and the tiny float glistening far 
below in the steamer’s floodlights, 
had almost been enough to send me 
back into my warm bunk. A sense 
of duty, however, is an influence that 
can seldom be lightly disregarded, 
and as an engineer surveyor for the 
province it was my present duty to 
visit a small logging camp in the 
vicinity of Charlie’s float. A rumour 
had reached our Vancouver office 
that a couple of steam donkey- 
engines were working in Rainy Inlet, 
beyond the Roaring Hole. The old 
boilers were said to be of the scrap- 
pile variety. The rumour even 
ventured to hint further that safety- 
valves had been screwed down to an 
unheard of pressure, and that like 
the boilers themselves the operators 
for them had simply been picked up 
from the beach. It seemed that 
certificates of worthiness and com- 
petency were alike ignored by the 


veteran ‘ A-framer,’ locally known as 
Sockeye Tom. 

The A-framers of the coast of 
British Columbia have something of 
a reputation as an independent class 
of men, but their activities are at the 
same time restricted to a rather 
narrow field. A glimpse into their 
background may help the uninitiated 
to understand something of their way 
of life. 

Their predecessors, the hand- 
loggers, had earned a strenuous and 
precarious living in the days when, 
all along the coast, the big timber- 
stands ran to the sea. Just above 
tide-water they had felled the 
choicest trees, and with their clumsy 
hand-gear had rolled and skidded 
the heavy logs to the shore. Later 
on, when the stands of water-front 
timber had been pretty well picked 
over, the more determined members 
of the calling began to carry their 
operations a little farther back from 
the sea. 

Teams of patient oxen toiled over 
rough skid- roads to drag out the 
forest wealth, Then someone 
thought that a steam-winch and a 
long wire rope would speed up the 
operation, and the first steam-logging 
‘ donkeys ’ came into service on the 
B.C. coast. 

The first winches were crude 
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affairs with a single vertical spool 
like the capstan-head of a square- 
rigged ship. The rope-end was 
pulled into the woods by man-power 
and, when the log was hooked on, the 
winch operator took a few turns 
round his revolving spool. As the 
turns came in, a helper took care of 
the slack coils of the rope. As the 
loggers reached out for trees still 
farther inland, the wire ropes got 
longer and heavier and finally a horse 
had to be given the man-killing job 
of dragging the slack line into the 
woods. 

The next progressive step was to 
site a pulley-wheel at the edge of the 
standing timber, and have a light 
line running through the pulley, 
paid out from the winch as the main- 
line came in. The light line was the 
haul-back and the main-line could 
now be pulled out by reeling the 
haul-back in on the spool. The new 
donkeys began to come from the 
makers equipped with two horizontal 
reel drums instead of a single up- 
right spool. With these new models, 
the operator could pull a second 
friction lever and send the main-line 
flying back to the rigging crew. The 
era of mechanical logging was now 
something more than a dream. 

As the donkeymen shouted for 
greater steam-pressures, and vied 
with each other for the highest 
number of logs, so, with the flying 
rigging striking fire from rocky out- 
crops, the incoming logs often got 
jammed against immovable stumps. 

“ Fix a lead-block up on a tree,” 
shouted an irate superintendent, 
after seeing his rigging broken half 


a dozen times in one day. He was 
obeyed, and the age of high-lead 
logging dawned. It was far from 
smooth going at first. Spar-trees 
often broke and there were accidents 
to men, but the loggers met each 
fresh problem as it arose with the 
outstanding spirit and energy for 
which their class is famed. They 
topped the spar-trees and rigged 
them like the masts of ships. They 
fastened their heavy lead-blocks a 
hundred and fifty feet up in the sky. 
In the end the new method proved 
a great success. The lifting pull 
from the high angle gave the incom- 
ing logs a tendency to jump over 
most of the obstacles in their path. 

Some of the descendants of the 
hand-loggers then began to talk of 
railroads. Not content with being 
woodsmen, donkeymen and riggers, 
they would become civil engineers as 
well, One faction, however, still 
looked with disfavour on any pro- 
posal to work very far from the sea. 
Like the hand-loggers they wished 
to remain mobile, and with the equip- 
ment the machine age offered them 
they could work along the coast-line 
and reap a forest harvest undreamt 
of by the men who had toiled through 
the early days. 

The spar-tree was converted to the 
rafter’s A-frame, when it was found 
that a double sheer-leg design was 
better adapted to marine use. Small 
floating villages appeared, and 
families, schools, floating gardens, 
floating hen-runs, and even floating 
pig-sties, moved with the A-framers 
from one location to the next. The 
followers of this nomadic calling 
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developed a vernacular of their own. 
Once sited on a raft, the donkey- 
boiler became known as a steam-pot. 
The camp foreman was known as a 
pusher, the superintendent, the bull 
of the woods. 

For many years the A-framers 
prospered. Their floating villages 
multiplied, perhaps reaching a peak 
in numbers midway between the two 
wars. Then the civilisation which 
had spawned them began to leave 
them behind in a speeding industrial 
race. 

With the passing of the years the 
railroad loggers had become the 
giants of the industry. Now they 
began to band together to form forest 
empires of incredible size and wealth. 
As the huge concerns cornered more 
of the remaining available timber, it 
became harder for the small operator 
to settle on a fresh stand. The A- 
framers, working more or less from 
hand to mouth, usually did not look 
for a new site till they had logged 
nearly to their section boundaries. 
In many instances they were too 
late. But between Vancouver and 
Shusharti you will still come upon 
an occasional A-frame as the coast 
unfolds in front of you, the leaning 
sheer-legs rising from the water like 
heavy spars from a sunken ship. 

In the old days, before you saw 
the rough shack that housed the 
logging-winch, or the log-raft held 
out by long timbers from the shore, 
you would have heard the clear notes 
of the donkey-whistle, and seen the 
white exhaust clouds rising from the 
steam-pots, one at the A-frame and 
another by the spar-tree at the log- 


pile. Today you will most likely 
be quite near the raft before you are 
sure the loggers are working ; for it 
is more than probable that a Diesel 
engine will provide the winch with 
power. 

The ascendancy of the internal 
combustion engine in the logging 
field was inevitable, of course. The 
steam-pot had, and still has, an 
enormous appetite for fuel. If it 
burns oil, it requires at least two 
operators, to the one required for 
the Diesel. If it burns wood, a large 
pot can keep a small army of firemen 
and splitters working at top speed. 

The trend towards the Diesel was 
evident before the last war began. 
It gained ground during the war 
years, then strangely enough, soon 
after VJ-day, the logging industry 
seemed to lean once more towards 
the use of steam. For the time being 
the demand for logs exceeded the 
rate at which new logging equip- 
ment could be supplied. Ancient 
rusty steam-pots were dragged from 
the scrap-heaps. Still older donkey- 
men, who had never expected to 
touch another throttle, were once 
more buying tickets for upcoast 
points as labour values soared. It 
was a case of setting the clock back, 
and everyone knew it could not last. 

Having digressed at some length 
to explain how it came about, I will 
hasten to re-orient myself on my 
lonely upcoast landing, in the pre- 
dawn darkness of a March morning 
not long after the end of the war. 

Two other passengers had dis- 
embarked from the steamer with me, 
and the three of us tried to get what 
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shelter we could under a tiny bit of 
shake-roof supported by four up- 
right poles. The wretched shed was 
evidently intended to give some pro- 
tection to the freight left by the 
steamer. Crates of vegetables and 
fruit, canned goods and meat, were 
piled under it. Accommodation for 
the travellers who were forced to use 
the landing must have been con- 
sidered of secondary importance : 
the only space left for us to occupy 
was a few square feet of slippery 
deck on the weather side of the shed. 

Except in the direction taken by 
the departing steamer, the moun- 
tains seemed to rise sheer from the 
water, a short distance from the 
float. Against a small dim patch of 
light, where sky and water met, I 
could just make out the silhouettes 
of my two companions. They 
seemed a strangely quiet pair, one 
of them tall and slender, the other 
short and thick-set. From the very 
few words spoken, I judged the tall 
man to be young, his short com- 
panion to be well past middle age. 

I wondered if the three of us were 
bound for a common destination. It 
was by no means a certainty that we 
were. By the light of a pocket torch 
I had observed that the freight left 
by the steamer was consigned to 
several different camps. 

After one or two ineffectual 
attempts, owing to the general wet- 
ness of everything, the taller of the 
two men managed to light a cigar- 
ette. As he inhaled deeply, a tiny 
red glow made his face partly visible. 
A quite young, though rather worried 
face, it seemed to me. 


“ If you two are going to Sockeye 
Tom’s camp,” I said, “‘ perhaps you 
have an idea when his launch will 
pick us up.” 

The cigarette end trailed like a 
firefly against the dark hillside as the 
tall man whirled round. 

“‘ Easy, Jack.” It was the short 
man who spoke. He pushed past 
his companion and came to my side. 
“Yes, we are waiting for Tom. I 
am Dr James from the mission at 
Cedar Bay. Jack Brown here is an 
old friend of the Sockeye family.” 

The tall man muttered some 
words that I could not quite catch. 
It seemed an appropriate moment to 
mention the purpose of my visit to 
the locality. 

When he heard I was a govern- 
ment man, Dr James did not seem 
altogether optimistic about the recep- 
tion awaiting me beyond the Roaring 
Hole rapids. 

“'You’ve come at a rather busy 
time and Tom has a lot on his mind. 
You'll meet him soon, though; I 
think that must be his boat coming 
round the point now.” 

A short distance away the running 
lights of a boat blinked suddenly 
towards us. In a few minutes I 
could make out the hull as a black 
distorted blob against the wrinkled 
silvery light that was beginning to 
spread over the sea. 

The launch, a craft of the usual 
camp-tender type, soon drew along- 
side. Although I had never set eyes 
on Sockeye Tom, the tales I had 
heard about him were legion. I at 
once recognised the high-shouldered 
giant in glistening oilskins who 
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clambered from the cockpit to the 
slippery float. 

The meeting I watched displayed 
little of the cordiality one would 
expect to see between host and in- 
vited guest. As, plainly arguing, the 
three drew into a close group, I 
decided, even at the risk of an 
intrusion, to make myself known to 
a man I had come four hundred 
miles to see. 

If Sockeye’s reception of the 
others had appeared ungracious, his 
reaction to my unexpected appear- 
ance could only be described as 
downright rude. 

““ What ? you’ve come to see the 
steam-pots! Well, I’ve got two 


inside the Roaring Hole, and I guess 
they would keep running just as well 
if I left you here on the float. We 
haven’t been troubled by an inspector 
in this neighbourhood for years. I 


was hoping . . .” 

I saw the nudge from the doctor 
that checked the flow of words. 
Then, “Yes, doc., you’re right. 
We haven’t got time to chatter here 
like a bunch of women. That tide 
won’t wait. Throw your gear on 
board, inspector, and the lot of you 
had better lend a hand with the 
freight, or we'll find ourselves wait- 
ing for the rest of the morning on 
this side of the Roaring Hole.” 

It was getting light—almost as 
light, that is, as it could get in the 
shallow belt left for the day to occupy, 
between the low grey ceiling and the 
rain-beaten surface of the sea. 

For a rather clumsy-looking model, 
the tender made good time. She was 
equipped with a powerful truck-type 


motor, which Sockeye did not spare 
as he hunched himself over the steer- 
ing-wheel to peer ahead at the course. 

As the cheerless light crept into 
the tiny cabin, I could not help think- 
ing what a strangely assorted lot we 
appeared. The thought perhaps be- 
came visible on my face, for the 
doctor suddenly put his hand on my 
shoulder. “ He’s in a hurry,” he 
whispered into my ear. 

“TI can see that something seems 
to be troubling him.” 

“Yes, he’s in a hurry, and he’s 
worried. The tide must have turned 
to ebb when he came out through 
the narrows. He’s afraid now we 
won’t be able to get back through 
the rapids until the next slack water.” 

“Would that be so disastrous ?” 

The doctor glanced at the reedy 
youth, at the big figure hunched over 
the wheel, then back at me. The 
corners of his mouth came down in 
a queer sort of a grin. “It might 
be cutting things a bit too fine,” he 
said. 

An old man, a young man, a doc- 
tor, a launch speeding to catch a tide. 
An inkling of how things might be 
shaping began to glimmer, and at 
that moment the launch heeled 
sharply over. Tom spun the wheel 
to pull us round a jutting point into 
a narrow channel which spilled water 
into the main inlet like a river 
running in freshet. Our speed fell 
off as if the keel was being dragged 
over a bar of mud. Our bow-wave 
became a wall of white water, and a 
swell like a small mountain threatened 


to engulf our stern. 
The doctor was pulling my sleeve. 
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““'We’ve missed it.” His lips were 
almost in my ear, yet his words 
seemed to come from a great distance. 
““'We’ve missed the tide. We’re in 
the skookumchuck! from the Roar- 
ing Hole, and the ebb is too strong 
for us.” 

“But we’re still moving ahead.” 
I pointed at the rock bluff that now 
almost overhung the boat. Tom had 
pulled in towards the left-hand bank, 
where the speed of the current was 
reduced to some extent by the drag 
of the rugged shore. We continued 
to gain ground to the accompani- 
ment of a changing tempo in the 
throbbing beneath our feet. Tom 
had evidently kept a few revolutions 
in reserve for a supreme effort at this 
point. Climbing up an inclined 
plane of water, we crept along a wall 
of rock that we could have touched 
with an oar. 

A short distance ahead, I could 
see the narrow channel widen into a 
large pool. “ It looks as if we'll soon 
be through.” 

The doctor shook his head. “ That 
is the Roaring Hole. The Hole in 
the Wall if you like—it has at least 
half a dozen names. It’s a big sink- 
hole that turns clockwise with the 
ebb. We'll be on the favourable side 
for a little way. There is another 
channel, though, leading into the 
Hole from the Rainy Inlet side. We 
must buck the tide through that 
before we reach Tom’s camp.” 

In another minute I could see 
what he meant. The Roaring Hole 
was drained during the ebb by one 
channel. It was fed at the same 


time by a second channel running in 
tangentially and evidently coming 
from a body of water of considerable 
extent. 

As we entered the Hole, hugging 
the left-hand bank, the flow of the 
current was suddenly reversed. We 
shot ahead now at almost twice the 
normal speed of the boat. To our 
right, the water spun in boiling rings 
of lessening diameter to a dark 
sunken centre. Fascinated by the 
sinister spectacle, I hardly noticed 
our speed fall off again as we struck 
the stream that entered the pool 
from the Rainy Inlet side. 

It was not the strong current in 
the second channel, but an entirely 
fresh and unexpected hazard that 
suddenly claimed my attention. The 
steady rhythm of the motor beneath 
the floor-boards had momentarily 
paused. 

It was only a slight hesitation, yet 
it registered a warning. I saw Tom 
give an uneasy glance towards the 
engine-room hatch. He straightened 
up, moving the throttle slightly. For 
a minute the full-throated throb that 
came seemed an answer to his touch. 
Then, without further warning, the 
engine stopped. We shot back out 
of the second narrows, and for one 
long, never-to-be-forgotten moment 
we seemed to pause motionless at the 
entrance to the Roaring Hole. Then, 
spinning round and round, we began 
to move, slowly at first, then faster 
and faster, down the right-hand side 
of the pool. 

I thought that we would be in the 
sink-hole in a matter of seconds. We 


1 Chinook for ‘ strong water,’ in rapids, or bottles. 
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would perhaps be sucked down, or 
we might be spun so rapidly that we 
would ship water over our gunwales 
until we became a_ waterlogged 
wreck. But though we were caught 
in the swirl well out from the shore, 
we were carried round in a complete 
clockwise circuit of the pool. As we 
began a second turn, it was uncom- 
fortably obvious that we were a few 
feet nearer the centre. Unless some 
prank of the tide threw us out into 
the lower stream, two or three more 
turns would carry us into the vortex. 
If there was anything we could do to 
get the motor going again, we had 
perhaps ten minutes’ grace. 

During the first turn round the 
pool, Tom had pressed the starter 
button and moved the throttle lever 
without result. As we began another 
circuit he pulled up the engine hatch. 


Our plight became plain enough 
when he opened the carburretor 


drain. In the distracted state of 
mind he seemed to be in that morn- 
ing, he must simply have forgotten 
to fill the tank with fuel. 

I shone my torch round the com- 
partment and noted where the fuel- 
tank filler-pipe ran up through the 
deck. It took me only a few seconds 
to find and unscrew the deck-plate 
and shine my light down into the 
tank. The dark gleam of a liquid 
surface was plainly visible. 

“Tom, there’s still some gasoline 
left. I can see some in the tank.” 

“There may be some at the 
bottom, but it won’t be much use to 
us if it’s below the engine feed-pipe.” 

Another look below made the 
situation clear. The engine feed- 


\ 


pipe left the side of the fuel-tank 
about four inches up from the 
bottom. It was the usual arrange- 
ment to prevent any water that 
accumulated in the tank from getting 
into the feed-pipe when the boat was 
caught in a rolling sea. There was 
gasoline in the tank below the pipe, 
but how could it be made available ? 
I thought of the old fable, the 
pitcher with water in the bottom ; 
the stork drinking with his long 
bill; the crow with his short bill, 
standing by thirsty, the crow solv- 
ing the problem by dropping small 
stones into the jug until the water- 
level rose within his reach. What 
could I substitute for a supply of 
stones to raise the level of the fuel in 
the tank? I am sure the others 
thought I had gone completely out of 
my mind when I grabbed a large 
kettle from the top of the cabin 
stove and rushed out to the tank- 
inlet on the deck. 

When he saw the water going 
down the pipe old Sockeye used un- 
printable language and came at me 
with arush. I managed to get about 
a quart into the tank before I had to 
back away along the deck, still hold- 
ing the kettle and shouting to the 
doctor to push the starter in. 

Perhaps Sockeye had never heard 
of the miracle of the water and 
the wine. I shall never forget 
his bewildered look as the motor 
whirred, coughed, stopped, whirred, 
coughed again, then roared into full 
power. It was not until he saw the 
launch slice into the current that he 
shook himself out of a sort of trance 
and dashed back to the wheel to take 
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charge. I poured in the rest of the 
water, about a gallon in all. Once 
more we circled the pool. Once 
more we met the strong current in 
the second channel, and this time we 
moved steadily ahead. 

One gallon of water could only 
float up one gallon of fuel. With our 
engine at full throttle it would not 
take us very far, but I felt I dare not 
take the risk of pouring any more 
water into the tank. As foot by foot 
the rocky shore slowly fell behind, I 
could think only of the slim margin 
of fuel creeping nearer and nearer to 
the pipe. There was a sharp pain in 
the pit of my stomach, caused by 
tense muscles, when we finally left 
the rapids behind us to enter a wide 
quiet sound. As the coast unfolded, 
the float - houses came into view, 
strung out across a sheltered bay. 


Half a mile beyond the camp the tall 
spars of an A-frame stretched up into 
the sky. The transition from the 
Roaring Hole to the peaceful scene 


was almost too sudden. 
feel ill with relief. 

We had arrived in time. It was 
still early in the morning when 
daughter Joan presented Sockeye 
with a grandson, with full benefit of 
church and science, and an hour or 
two to spare. 

Later on in the day we looked over 
the pots. It was a relief to find that 
fact had been distorted by rumour, 
and that under a heavy coating of 
rust the boilers were really sound. 
When Tom heard that, instead of a 
cut in pressure, he might even screw 
down a bit on the valves if he 
attended to a few simple repairs, 


I began to 


he could scarcely believe the good 
news. 

He had never had much use for 
inspectors, but I would be welcome 
to stay at his camp any time I came 
to the district. There was, indeed, 
so much he had to be thankful for, 
that we would have to celebrate that 
night. The mail-boat had brought 
him in a shipment from the govern- 
ment liquor store, and his Finnish 
cook had a good supply of home- 
made moose milk if I really wanted 
to burn my throat. 

It was nice to know I had, in a 
measure, won my spurs, but we 
would still have to discuss the matter 
of licensed operators for the pots. I 
had not noticed any certificates hang- 
ing up in the boiler-sheds. On our 
way back from the A-frame float 
to the camp I was wondering how 
I could delicately introduce the 
subject, when Tom brought it up 
himself. 

“You know, inspector, this is a 
tough place to keep help. People 
from town just don’t like that Roar- 
ing Hole.” 

I did not blame them. 

** T don’t like to break the law, and 
I get donkey-operators with certifi- 
cates sent up from the labour office 
when I can. They have to get out, 
though, to spend their pay, and 
when they get on the other side 
of those rapids they just don’t come 
back.” 

I admitted I could see his point. 

“Well, inspector, there’s a young 
fellow who has worked a lot with 
engines who will have to stay here 
now. I thought perhaps you could 
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give him a ticket to run one of the 
pots.” 

““ Who is the young fellow, Tom ? ” 

** My new son-in-law.” Old Sock- 
eye looked me squarely in the eyes. 
“* You see, inspector, he worked here 
for quite a spell last year. I noticed 
he was a bit too light in the backside 
to handle the rigging in the woods, 
so I put him in to help the cook. I 
suppose that’s how he came to see a 
little too much of Joan. I fired him 
when I saw what was going on, but 
I was just a little late, and I had to 
get the police to send him back with 
Doctor James. I’m sure he could 
run a steam-pot. It would be a big 
help to us if you could let him have 
his chance to make good.” 

Under the circumstances I did not 
see how I could refuse old Sockeye’s 
request. 


It was two years before I visited 
the locality again. This time I 
brought my own boat. I worked up 
the island side, then crossed over 
the strait from Port Hardy. At 
Allison Harbour there was a message 
waiting from Tom. 

He was looking forward to seeing 
me again. He was still using one of 
the pots, but he had moved his camp 
from Rainy Bay into McLeod’s 
Lagoon. It meant still another rapid 
to navigate. As the water was un- 
charted, I had better tie up at his old 
camp in Rainy Bay. He mentioned 
a date when he would come to look 
for me. 

There was plenty of time, and I 
cleaned up all our old outstanding 
work as, with one eye on the glass 


and another on the tide-book, I 
moved slowly along the mainland 
coast. At Charlie’s float I made a 
final check. There was no danger of 
my running out of fuel in the rapids, 
but I had a wonderful memory. Two 
years in our Vancouver office had 
done nothing to lessen my healthy 
respect for the tides in the Roaring 
Hole. 

It was a quiet morning with the 
ceiling above the mountains, and a 
weak sun showing through, when I 
entered the first narrows just at the 
end of the ebb. The stretch between 
Charlie’s Inlet and the Hole was as 
quiet as a wading-pond. Where the 
Hole widened out I could see a faint 
anti - clockwise movement in the 
water, marking the beginning of the 
flood. It was the only sign the 
skookumchuck was alive between the 
entrance and Rainy Bay. 

There were still one or two of the 
old camp floats anchored in the bay. 
I tied up, then made everything 
snug, wondering when Sockeye 
would arrive. 

The morning wore on. I was be- 
ginning to wonder if another blessed 
event could be happening, when I 
heard the sound of his motor. A 
few minutes later we were shaking 
hands like old friends. 

For a companion, Sockeye had a 
youngster with him, a tiny shaver 
bundled in a life-jacket, plainly a 
chip off the old A-framer block. 

“* My grandson,” he said proudly 
as we left the float. “He doesn’t 
mind living above the rapids, and in 
another year or two he’ll be a real 
help to me. I always take him with 
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me when I make a trip. You see, we 
only have a small crew now, and 
when I have to leave the camp Joan 
usually takes charge in the woods.” 

“They must make a wonderful 
team,” I said, “ your daughter and 
her husband. I suppose by this time 
he really knows how to handle the 
pot.” 

Old Tom gave me a curious look. 
“ That’s something I have to speak 
to you about, inspector. There’s a 
young fellow in the camp who'll 
make a first-rate donkey engineer. 
Perhaps you can fix things up so that 
he can run my new A-frame.” 

I felt a light pull at my slacks, and 
I helped the two-year-old to a perch 
on the high stool behind the wheel. 
The huge toughened hands of the 
grandfather guided the tiny fingers 
to the spokes. 


“Why, Tom, I thought it was all 
settled. Your son-in-law was given 
a permit to operate the steam-donkey 
the last time I was here.” 

“* Well, he isn’t here now, inspector. 
He tried to get through the Roaring 


Hole in my open launch, and—well, 
he just didn’t make it. You know, 
I sometimes wonder whether he 
would ever have come back here if 
he had got out safely. He was 
always talking Diesel engines and 
trucking shows to me.” 

He spun the wheel so suddenly 
that I thought for a moment he 
would run the boat aground. Then 
the coast-line opened in that deceiving 
way it does at times. We ran with 
the tide into a narrow channel 
that was like a doorway in a stone 
wall. 

** You know, inspector,” old Sock- 
eye continued, “it may have all 
happened for the best. You can’t 
make a man love a woman by bring- 
ing him back with a parson, and you 
can’t make him take to a steam-pot 
if he hasn’t got it in him. There’s 
my new A-frame now.” 

The narrow entrance was opening 
into a wide lagoon. Far ahead I saw 
the towering sheer-legs. They rose 
out of the still water like heavy spars 
from a sunken ship. 





THE END OF BARBARA FEA 


BY SIR JAMES FERGUSSON, BART. 


OF few women can it be said that 
their principal characteristic is 
tenacity. But that is the only 
possible epitaph of Barbara Fea. 
The wrong she considered herself 
to have suffered early in life fired 
her to a passionate quest for justice, 
if not for revenge, which she pursued 
to the end of her days with a relent- 
less purpose, from her native Orkney 
to Edinburgh and London and back 
again. Death itself hardly stopped 
her. 

Her determination reaped some 
success. She almost ruined the 
family of her opponents; and she 
kept alive one of the longest lawsuits 
in Scottish history. It lasted for 
fifty-nine years, affected the lives 
of four generations, and was not 
concluded till Barbara herself had 
lain for nearly thirty years in her 
grave. What it cost, from first to 
last, is beyond computation. 

I first came on Barbara Fea’s 
story shortly before the Second 
World War. It was not till sixteen 
years later that I discovered the end 
of it. But so powerfully does 
Barbara’s personality burn through 
the tedious legal papers in which 


the tale is buried, that it was as 
impossible for me to have forgotten 
it as it was for those who first found 
and were fascinated by it.! 

Barbara was born, towards the 
end of King Charles II.’s reign, in 
Stronsay, one of the most fertile of 
the northern group of the Orkneys 
—a disjointed sort of island, all 
bays and peninsulas, with a coast-line 
of over twenty-five miles, though no 
part of it is more than a mile from 
the sea. Barbara was the daughter 
of a Stronsay laird, Patrick Fea of 
Whitehall, in the north of the island. 
She had at least two sisters, Elizabeth, 
married in 1697 to the minister of 
Kirkwall, and Katherine, known as 
Kitt; and three brothers. The eldest 
brother, James, was in 1697 master 
of a Kirkwall ship, the Elephant, 
belonging to John Traill of Elsness, 
a laird in the neighbouring isle of 
Sanday. It was John Traill’s elder 
son Patrick who was at once the 
instrument of Barbara’s injury and 
the chief victim of her wrath. 

The Traills and the Feas were 
cousins, and both families, like those 
of many Orkney lairds of those days, 
combined farming with overseas 


1MrC. E. S. Walls, in “ An Eighteenth Century Orkney Litigation” (* Proceedings 
of the Orkney Antiquarian Society,’ vol. x., 1932), has summarised the main story, and 
Dr Hugh Marwick, O.B.E., in ‘ Merchant Lairds of Long Ago,’ 1936, has printed the 


Traill family correspondence. 
the following narrative. 


I gratefully acknowledge these as my main sources for 
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trade. Thus Patrick Traill and 
Barbara Fea might well have become 
acquainted even if Patrick’s father had 
not sent him over to Stronsay to 
manage his farm of Housby which lay, 
facing south-east, on the coast near 
the south point of that island. In the 
course of the year 1700, when Patrick 
was about twenty-one, their acquaint- 
ance ripened, and early in 1701 it 
grew intimate. Barbara’s claim later 
was that Patrick seduced her under 
promise of marriage. Everything in 
their subsequent story suggests that 
Barbara was the pursuer and Patrick 
the pursued. In comparison with 
her, as Dr Marwick says, Patrick 
* was like a silly lamb caged in with a 
tigress.” 

What is certain is that by the 
approach of Christmas, 1701, Barbara 
was expecting a child and Patrick 
had fled from Stronsay and was 
writing from Kirkwall to his brother 
David imploring him to look after 
Barbara and also to ‘ interseid with 
my father and mother for a pardone.’ 

In other matters Patrick did not 
lack enterprise or courage, but in 
his dealings with Barbara he gener- 
ally appears pusillanimous. Nothing 
is known of their brief idyll in 
Stronsay beyond two remarks in his 
letter to David—‘ Do not walk in 
my foot steaps for if you do I ashure 
[you] you will repent’ and ‘ What 


Patrick went to Edinburgh, found 
employment in a lawyer’s office, 
and began to pay his addresses to a 
‘young gentlewoman.’ By June of 

B 


I did I swear that I was obleedged to 
do or otherways I hade been afrunted.’ 
He did write to Barbara, ‘ God 
willing you shall see me shortly 
with the olive branch in my mouth,’ 
but his courage failed him. Leaving 
all his responsibilities to David, a 
practical and cool-headed young 
man, he fled from Orkney, and did 
not set foot in his native island 
again for nearly eighteen years. 

Barbara’s child, a daughter named 
Jean, was adopted and brought up 
by the Traills, but they were utterly 
opposed to Patrick’s marrying Bar- 
bara. She may already have dis- 
played that fiendish temper of which 
she gave so much evidence in later 
life. But certainly she had good 
reason for resentment as, leaving 
her baby at Elsness, she set off 
alone in pursuit of the man whom 
she was determined to make her 
husband. The appalling determina- 
tion of her character is reflected in 
the references to her in the Traill 
family correspondence. She is never 
mentioned by name. When she is 
not simply ‘B. F.’ she is styled 
‘the woman,’ ‘that wicked wretch 
of a woman,’ ‘ the hellish imp,’ ‘ that 
venomous serpent,’ ‘ that vagabond ’ 
or ‘vagabond strumpet ’—epithets 
which, however unjust, are a testi- 
mony to the positive terror that 
Barbara inspired. 


1702 Barbara had followed him 
there, armed with a packet of his 
love-letters to her, and had managed 
to bring her story to the ears of the 
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Lord Advocate, Sir James Stewart 
of Goodtrees. She apparently ap- 
proached him through his wife, 
whose name was Agnes Traill and 
who seems to have been a distant 
cousin of Patrick’s. Sir James 
listened, doubtless weighed the evi- 
dence of the letters, and gave his 
opinion that it was ‘ impossible’ 
for Patrick to avoid completing his 
marriage with Barbara. 

Patrick must have heard of this, 
for he now took a desperate step. 
He gained access to the house where 
Barbara was staying, searched her 
chamber for his incriminating letters, 
and eagerly snatched them up. 
Unluckily, he encountered Barbara 
on his way downstairs and attempted 
to pass her without speaking. In 
immediate suspicion she ran into 
her room, discovered the loss of the 
letters, hurried to the Lord Advocate 


and procured from him a warrant 


to arrest Patrick for theft. He was 
seized in his bed at midnight, 
Barbara herself accompanying the 
messenger, and clapped into the 
Tolbooth. 

Next day, the 25th June 1702, 
Patrick was brought before the Lord 
Advocate, while Barbara stood by. 
It must have been a terrifying 
interview. Sir James Stewart, who 
had risked his life for his principles 
more than once in the troubled years 
of the preceding century, was a 
stern, austere old man, now grown 
so fat that he could hardly rise from 
his chair without help; but his mental 
energy was unabated and he was 
the last man to pass over what he 
judged to be an attempt to cheat a 


wronged girl. He questioned Patrick 
at lengthh When he demanded 
what reason Patrick had for declining 
to marry Barbara, Patrick replied 
that as his father, on whom all his 
prospects depended, was opposed 
to the marriage, ‘it would tend to 
both their ruins.’ Barbara immedi- 
ately retorted that ‘she would take 
her hazard of that ’ and declared her- 
self quite able to deal with Patrick’s 
father and all his family. Before 
her inflexible determination and the 
Lord Advocate’s frown, Patrick gave 
way and agreed that he would marry 
her. 

He hoped for immediate release 
on the strength of his promise, but 
the Lord Advocate had not done with 
him. He summoned his confidential 
clerk, Thomas Spence, to draw up a 
declaration of the marriage on the 
spot. The document lies today in 
the Register House in Edinburgh, a 
small piece of paper, some six inches 
across and two and a half high, 
incongruously unimpressive. 

‘I, Patrick Traill of Elsness,’ it 
begins, ‘doe hereby declare that I 
am willing to marie and doe actually 
take for my wife Barbra Fea, 
daughter to Patrick Fea of Whitehall, 
upon whom I begott a child under 
promise of mariage. And I the said 
Barbra doe hereby accept of him to 
my husband. And we obleidge us 
to solemnize this our mariage in face 
of holly kirk as the law prescribes, 
without prejudice of this our contract 
of actuall mariage de presenti... . 

Whether Patrick realised that by 
declaring his marriage before wit- 
nesses he was legally contracting 
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it is uncertain. But he signed 
the paper, in slow, deliberate char- 
acters, and Barbara added her own 
signature pressing close on his. The 
Lord Advocate himself, Spence, and 
another clerk witnessed the declara- 
tion, and Barbara took the precious 
paper which had cost her such 
trouble to obtain and the very next 
day formally registered it in the 
Books of Council and Session. 

But the days went by and Patrick 
showed no sign of making any 
arrangements for a religious marriage 
ceremony. So Barbara resorted to 
a combination of force and blandish- 
ment. The registration of the con- 
tract had made it a decree of the 
Court of Session, and Barbara now 
took the step of raising letters of 
horning against Patrick—that is, of 
having served on him the Court’s 
injunction to carry out his promise. 
At the same time she gave Patrick 
to understand that this was just a 
formality, so that he should neither 
resist the order nor panic and leave 
Edinburgh. The next episode shows 
that she had the power of fascinating 
as well as fr'ghtening. 

On 28th July, the necessary legal 
interval of fifteen days having elapsed 
without Patrick’s having obeyed the 
Court’s order, Barbara secured a 
warrant for his arrest and imprison- 
ment. As luck would have it, a 
former school friend of Patrick’s, 
one Nicoll Nisbet, got wind of this, 
and hurrying to the Signet Office 
found the messengers actually waiting 
there for the completion of the 
warrant. He rushed to Patrick’s 
lodgings, found him absent, searched 


the streets for him, and finally came 
on him in a shop, sitting with its 
master and mistress and—Barbara 
Fea. The quartet were ‘ taking ane 
bottle of ale, and were very good 
company, Barbara’s plan being 
clearly to hold Patrick in play till 
the messengers, armed with the 
warrant, should arrive and seize him. 
But Nisbet, not omitting to give 
Barbara a piece of his mind, dragged 
Patrick away, hid him in the Cowgate 
while they discussed what to do, 
and at ten o’clock that night saw 
him safely out of Edinburgh on 
horseback for Kelso, on the road to 
London. Fortunately Patrick had 
borrowed 200 merks from two Kirk- 
wall merchants six days before, 
and so had money in his pocket. 

He was in London by r1th August, 
proposing, as he wrote to his father, 
to sail for the East Indies in a 
merchant ship. Evidently he felt 
that the width of the world was not 
too much of a distance to put 
between himself and his wife. Instead 
he joined the Navy. 

He served at sea for some years, 
being present at the capture of 
Gibraltar and the battle of Malaga 
Bay. Yet he was not safe from 
Barbara’s pursuit even aboard a 
Queen’s ship. It appears from one 
of his letters, though his narrative 
is far from clear, that at one stage 
Barbara actually reached Spithead and 
secured an interview with Patrick’s 
captain, who, however, told her ‘that 
she had come to the wrong person 
and likewise to the wrong kingdom.’ 
Patrick, according to his own account, 
then managed to get Barbara arrested 
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in London on what seems to have 
been a charge of vagrancy, and 
attempted to have her committed 
to Bridewell; but she obtained her 
release on bail and returned to 
Scotland. 

‘It cost me above {£20 sterling 
for that base woman,’ Patrick com- 
plained. ‘Pray, dear brother,’ he 


Next year, 1706, Barbara changed 
her tactics. Apparently she had 
abandoned hope of securing the 
person of Patrick for her husband, 
but she was no less resolved to get 
her legal rights as his wife in his 
property. His father, John Traill 
of Elsness, had in 1696 granted to 
Patrick the lands of Housby in 
Stronsay, though reserving his own 
liferent in them and power to alter 
the disposition at any time. So, 
although Patrick had no possession 
of Housby, he had an interest in it 
which Barbara determined to realise 
for herself. 

Late in the evening of 25th May 
1706 she rode to Housby accom- 
panied by her sister Kitt and two 
servants, and asked for a lodging 
for the night from the Traills’ 
housekeeper there, Helen Jock. The 
request was granted. But next 
morning Barbara demanded the keys, 
and when Helen refused them struck 
her and took them by force. One 
of the farm servants later testified 
that he heard Helen crying ‘ Murder!’ 
and saw blood on her face. Fortun- 
ately David Traill arrived, and with 
some difficulty persuaded Barbara to 


concluded, ‘lett me have sum good 
hair by the first opertunity, for 
wigs is werie dear hear and hair 
with you is butt of a low price. 
Let it be as fair as posebell.’ From 
which, though we know nothing 
whatever of Barbara’s appearance, 
we may conclude at least that 
Patrick’s hair was tow-coloured. 


leave, although she was only too 
anxious to provoke him to drag her 
out of the house. ‘ She abused you, 
my mother, and my selfe worse as I 
can express,’ he reported to his 
father, ‘all to irritate me for ane 
riot, but I did laugh att her.’ 
Barbara clung to the keys and 
took them away with her, so that 
the Traills had to change all the 
locks in the house. In July she 
descended on Housby again, gained 
entry by smashing a window with 
a hammer, broke open all the locks, 
and remained in possession for two 
or three days, declaring that she was 
Mistress of Housby. This time she 


‘ had to be removed by a warrant of 


ejection from the Stewart of Orkney. 

Defeated by Patrick in England 
and the Traills in Orkney, Barbara 
now transferred the battle to Edin- 
burgh once more. How she managed 
to perform these long journeys is a 
mystery, but she clearly had a 
persuasive tongue, and at all the 
stages of her lifelong persecution 
of the Traills seems always to have 
found people willing to assist her 
as a deeply wronged woman endeav- 
ouring to secure her rights. 
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In 1707, therefore, she raised an 
action in the Court of Session 
against John Traill and his son 
David for dispossessing her of 
Housby, claiming damages of £3000 
Scots (£250 sterling). She alleged 
that she had a right to the lands of 
Housby since they belonged to her 
husband, that she had been assaulted 
and unlawfully ejected from the 
house, and further, that the Traills 
had carried off from it both her 
husband’s title-deeds and various 
bonds for money owing to him. 

There was no substance in any 
of these allegations, but it cost the 
Traills some months and much 
trouble and money to refute them. 
In the end they were imploring the 
Court that ‘a close may be put to 
this vexatious suit which has verie 
near ruined us with attendance and 
expence.’ All the witnesses had to 
be brought to Edinburgh from 
Orkney, a journey of 260 miles by 
land, ‘ besides five several ferries.’ 
The case dragged on from the late 
autumn of 1707 to the late summer 
of 1709 before the Lords finally 
pronounced in favour of the defenders. 
It was protracted by two contingent 
accusations. Barbara alleged that 
she, David, and some of the witnesses 
had all set out from Orkney together 
and that David had managed to 
desert her ‘ upon the hill of South 
Ronaldsay in a most tempestuous 
and stormy day of snow, on purpose 
that I might have perished,’ when she 
had only with great difficulty found 
refuge in a manse, where she lay 
sick for several days. By means of 
this subterfuge, Barbara claimed, 
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David had reached Edinburgh and 
“had his witnesses examined before 
I could come from Orkney.’ 

David complained in his turn that 
Barbara had assaulted him in the 
Inner House, and that by law she 
should therefore lose her case forth- 
with. The Lords remitted it to 
Lord Grange to inquire into this. 
One witness deponed that while he 
“was standing hard by the said 
Barbara Fea at the little half door 
on the end of the bar in the Inner 
House, and David Traill a little 
space behind her, the said Barbara 
turned about to David, and called him 
a base thief, a robber and murtherous 
rascal, and wondered how he could 
look honest people in the face ; upon 
which David Traill, clapping her 
gently upon the shoulder, said she 
was a modest woman, whereupon 
Barbara with the back of her hand 
gave him a stroak betwixt the mouth 
and the nose; upon which a by- 
stander said, it was as good as a kiss.’ 
Other witnesses said that David’s 
nose did not bleed nor his eyes 
water, and that he ‘continued smiling 
after he got the said stroak.’ Barbara 
protested that David had been making 
provocative remarks and that it was 
“no stroak at all but a thrust from 
me to be free of his bad language.’ 
The Lords, upon Lord Grange’s 
report, found the charge of assault 
not proven. 

Barbara had one unshakable ground 
of action in that Patrick had acknow- 
ledged her as his wife and the law 
of Scotland upheld her as such. 
No worries about expense deterred 
her from further pursuit of the 
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Traills either; for she was ‘ poor 
Barbara Fea’ suing in forma pauperis, 
in accordance with the humane old 
law of Scotland, dating from 1424, 
which directed that free legal aid 
should be given to ‘ony pure creature 
that for default of cunnyng or 
dispenss can nocht or may nocht 
folow his causs.’ Accordingly, she 
now proceeded to claim that John 
Traill, as liferenter of Housby, was 
bound to maintain his son’s wife. 
The Court dismissed her petition 
on 31st January 1710. She attempted 
without success to reclaim—that is, 
to have the case retried—and then 
dropped the elder Traills for a 
time while she turned her attention 
once more to her missing husband. 
He had gone to Ireland, and was 
now living with another woman, 
one Esther Pottinger, as his wife. 
Having run them to earth, Barbara 
returned to Scotland and to the 
Court of Session. On 24th July 1712 
she secured a decree of aliment 
against Patrick for 200 merks Scots 
a year (a little over {11 sterling) 
since Whitsunday 1703, the term 
at which he was held to have deserted 
her. For the next six years she 
carried on a series of actions against 
John Traill to force him, in default 
of Patrick, to pay her this annual 
sum. 

One attempt was made during these 
years to bring about a_ peaceful 
composition of the dispute. Sir 
James Stewart of Goodtrees—the 
son of the Lord Advocate, who had 
died in 1715—advised John Traill to 
try to be reconciled with Barbara. 
Sir James pointed out that Patrick 


must inevitably inherit Housby, 
which would then have to bear 
Barbara’s claim for aliment, and 
that ‘ your son must either all the 
days of his life abandon his native 
country or acknowledge her for his 
wife,’ while his offspring by his 
Irish wife must be regarded as 
illegitimate and so incapable of 
inheriting anything from him. 

In 1718 Barbara returned to 
Orkney with a letter from Sir James, 
apparently prepared to discuss terms. 
But when she arrived there her 
violent temper flared up again and 
wrecked the scheme. Once more 
she broke into Housby, once more 
she beat the housekeeper and seized 
the keys; ‘and when,’ wrote John 
Traill, ‘I came out of Sanday to 
Stronsay to commune with her, she 
in a high, rude, and violent manner 
broke up the chamber door where I 
lay before I gott up, and attacked 
me with her female sharps, her nails, 
which eagle-like she fastned in my 
face by way of morning salutation.’ 

It was hardly surprising that no 
reconciliation took place. A year later 
John Traill’s son-in-law wrote from 
Edinburgh: ‘I cannot really express 
what fatigue and trouble she has 
put me to this winter session—her 
cause being noe less than 24 tymes 
called in the Outer and Inner House 
and by bills.... I must tell you her 
mallice is so great and furious that 
I dare scarce venture in the chamber 
or Parliament House if she be in it.’ 

During these years David Traill 
was trading as a merchant abroad, 
some of his letters being written from 
Bergen, Emden, and Amsterdam, 
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and Patrick was trying, not apparently 
very successfully, to make a living 
near Belfast. ‘I wish to God,’ he 
wrote to David in 1718, ‘ you could 
conveniently come here and see me 
since I cannot come to you.’ It was 
not only fear of Barbara that kept 
him from returning home, but fear 
of the law. The Court of Session’s 
decree of aliment against him still 
stood, and his Irish marriage was 
of course bigamous under Scots law. 
However, he did once at least venture 
to visit his parents in Sanday with 
his Irish wife, and this rash action 
put a new weapon into Barbara’s 
hands. 

In the summer of 1719 Patrick 
undertook a voyage from Ireland to 
Norway, and took his wife Esther 
with him. They put in at Kirkwall 
and went to Sanday, where Patrick 
was at last able to introduce Esther 
to his family, who thought her ‘a 
sensible discreet woman.’ Oddly 
enough, only a few days before their 
arrival, Patrick’s daughter by Bar- 
bara, Jean Traill, who was now 
seventeen years old, had taken it into 
her head to join her father in Ireland 
and without a word to anyone had 
taken a passage from Kirkwall to 
Belfast. She evidently inherited her 
mother’s initiative if not her temper; 
but the result of her impulsive 


Early in 1723 Patrick Traill died. 
By his testament he left his wife 
Esther an annuity of {40 sterling 
out of the lands of Housby (which 
could not possibly be paid and, in 


departure was that she missed her 
father and apparently never met him 
thereafter. 

Patrick and Esther stayed at 
Elsness only for a few days, but that 
was enough to give Barbara the 
victory she had so long sought 
just as it seemed to have eluded her. 
On 17th February 1719 the Court 
of Session, despite the long series of 
arguments that Barbara had brought 
forward, had at last given its decision 
that John Traill was ‘ not bound to 
aliment his son’s wife, he not having 
consented to the marriage.’ But 
Barbara now had a starting-point 
for fresh litigation, and she secured 
a judgment that John Traill, having 
entertained his son ‘and a woman 
whom he called his wife,’ had 
encouraged Patrick in his desertion 
of Barbara and so rendered himself 
liable after all for her aliment. In 
1722—the year in which Barbara’s 
brother James Fea of Whitehall, ‘a 
gentleman of an enterprising spirit,’ 
introduced the practice of kelp- 
burning into the Orkneys—the Court 
of Session gave John Traill the choice 
between putting Barbara in possession 
of the lands of Housby or paying her 
200 merks a year for her life from 
Whitsunday of 1722. Rather than 
lose Housby to Barbara, John Trail 
decided to pay. 


fact, never was), and a sum of 
£20 to Jean, whom he described as 


‘my bastard daughter Jane.’ That 
independent young woman had by 
this time married one Thomas Neill, 
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an exciseman, by whom she had a 
son, Patrick. 

Patrick Traill’s death did not by 
any means extinguish Barbara’s feud 
with his family. Arguing that his 
interest in Housby had now de- 
scended to her as his widow, she 
claimed that that property should now 
provide her ‘terce,’ that is, the 
liferent of one-third of her husband’s 
heritage to which by the law of 
Scotland every widow is entitled 
unless otherwise provided for. When 
John Traill and David Traill both 
died in 1729, possibly worn out by 
the worries of a quarrel that had now 
continued for a quarter of a century, 
she transferred the suit against 


David’s son and heir, another John 
Traill, who was a boy of ten, and 
his tutors and curators. 

The leading Traill defender was 


now David’s widow, Elizabeth Baikie 
(incidentally a niece of Barbara’s), 
and the chief ground of defence was 
that John Traill the elder, exercising 
his right to alter his disposition of 
the lands of Housby to Patrick, had, 
since Patrick’s death, granted them 
to David. Moreover, John Traill 
had in 1724 granted to David the 
lands of Elsness. The whole family 
estate to which young John was now 
heir was burdened with the main- 
tenance of John Traill’s second wife 
and her children, not to mention 
young John’s mother, Elizabeth, and 
her six other children ; and, as may 
well be imagined, old John Traill had 
left behind him considerable debts. 
After another four years of litiga- 
tion, Barbara in 1734 obtained a 
judgment awarding her the rents of 


the lands of Housby, and uplifted 
them to the tune of 3250 merks 
(about £180 sterling). She also 
obtained an award of 600 merks in 
satisfaction of her terce, but John’s 
curators continued disputing this 
for several years. 

Further complications were caused 
by the intervention of Barbara’s 
daughter Jean. In two elaborately 
argued processes, which the Court 
ordered to be conjoined, Jean and 
her cousin young John were each 
claiming, through their grandparents’ 
marriage contract, to be heir to their 
great-grandfather, old John Traill’s 
father and the first laird of Elsness, 
who had died in 1690. In 1736 the 
Court held that John, as heir male, 
was to be preferred to Jean, the heir 
whatsoever, and Jean’s reclaiming 
petition in 1737 was apparently 
dismissed. At this stage Barbara 
herself died, on 30th March 1737. 

All the original parties to this 
apparently interminable quarrel were 
now dead ; but the end was not yet. 
In 1740 Jean gave up to John her 
claim to the lands of Elsness and also 
renounced her rights to her mother’s 
claim of terce, in return for a cash 
payment of {105 sterling—which 
John had to borrow. Matters thus 
seemed to have ended amicably at 
last. But after John died on 4th 
December 1759 the apparently dead 
embers began to smoulder yet again. 
John left three daughters, and it was 
a question, on which they sought 
counsel’s opinion, whether, in terms 
of old John Traill’s marriage contract, 
the succession now fell to Jean’s son 
Patrick Neill—who was in a good way 
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of business as printer to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh—failing male heirs 
of both Patrick Traill and his brother 
David. 

Patrick Neill protested that he 
was averse to entering into a long 
litigation. But he had been chafing 
at the thought that his mother had 
given up her rights ‘all for the paultry 
consideration of {£105 sterling,’ and 
he had enough in him of his grand- 
mother Barbara’s blood to raise an 
action in 1761 against his three 
second cousins for production of all 
documents relating to the estate of 


Thus far was the story of Barbara 
Fea and her legacy of litigation known 
to me in 1938. Although her spirit 
impelled the whole affair, even after 
her daughter and grandson succeeded 
her in it, yet her figure had lost some 
of the remarkable vividness with 
which it appeared in the early 
stages of the tale. I felt it tantalising 
to know so little of her behaviour in 
her later years, and nothing of the 
manner or circumstances of her 
death. One highly characteristic 
letter, written a short time before it, 
at least showed that she never lost 
interest in securing her pecuniary 
rights. It was written to her niece, 
David Traill’s widow, in these 
terms : 


* ELIZABETH, 


Thes ar to aqainte you that I am 
in toun wantes my monay ye owe 
me and desiress ye may give it me 


as soun as pospell for I most heave 
B2 


Elsness, which property he reckoned 
to be worth £1000 sterling. 

This process dragged on for a few 
years, but finally, in 1766, Patrick 
Neill accepted a sum of £350 sterling 
in full satisfaction of any claim he 
might have against the estate, and a 
letter of 18th July of that year from 
one of the girls’ curators reported 
that everything was concluded. It 
was sixty-four years since Patrick 
Traill had signed that small piece of 
paper which had had such ruinous 
consequences. His grandson, Patrick 
Neill, lived till 1788. 


it to pay some off my crided. 
from your ante 


Is all 


BARBARA FEA. 
KIRKALL the 28, 1735.’ 


There survives also a letter, dated 
28th January 1736 and addressed 
“To Mrs Traill att her lodging in 
the Parliament Close,’ from an 
Edinburgh woman, Christian Carre, 
whom Barbara had evidently been 
pressing to pay a small debt. The 
writer describes her efforts to raise 
the necessary cash and then concludes 
desperately, ‘If you will nott wait 
till Munday do as you thinke fitt.’ 

The last chapter in Barbara’s 
story turned up quite unexpectedly. 
It was in 1954, and—of all places in 
the world—in my own home. I 
was going through a drawer of 
family papers when I came on a 
bundle of which the top document 
was docketed ‘ Will: Seton’s about 


Mrs Trail’s legacy. The name 
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‘Trail’ surprised me, and it was 
still more surprising to discover that 
* Mrs Trail’ was none other than my 
old acquaintance Barbara Fea. 
William Seton was a Writer to the 
Signet. He and his wife had known 
Barbara for a good many years: he 
referred to her as ‘my honest old 
friend Baby Fea,’ and his obvious 
affection for her is one of the indica- 
tions that she must have had, after 
all, quite an amiable side to her 
character. To these old friends 
Barbara’s thoughts turned as death 
drew near. In her last years, it 
seems, she had been on bad terms 
with her daughter Jean, perhaps 
resenting her intervention in the 
litigation which had been, so to speak, 
Barbara’s life’s work. ‘My wife and 


I,’ observed Mr Seton later, ‘ both 
pleaded more in her behalf than we 


got thanks for from her mother.’ 
On her very death-bed Barbara, 
unforgiving to the last, devised a 
scheme to disappoint Jean of any 
legacy she might naturally expect on 
her demise. 

It is astonishing, considering the 
life Barbara had led, that she had so 
much property to dispose of. Some 
of it was in the form of bonds. There 
was a little landed property in 
Stronsay which her brother, James 
Fea of Whitehall, had given her in 
1726. This consisted of a house, 
called ‘ the Hall,’ with a ‘ yaird’ or 
garden measuring 100 feet each way : 
the house had been in ruins in 1726, 
but Barbara had apparently managed 
to rebuild it, for in 1740 it was speci- 
fically described as ‘new.’ Instead 
of bequeathing this snug little prop- 
erty to her daughter, Barbara decided 


to leave it to charity. Some furniture 
she had in Kirkwall and had not 
used for years she would bequeath 
to Mrs Seton. Her money should go 
to someone with no claim on it 
whatever. 

It is impossible to know what 
whim moved Barbara to leave the 
Hall to the minister of St Peter in 
Stronsay and the kirk session thereof 
as trustees for the poor of the parish 
—for there was in fact no such 
parish. St Peter had been one of the 
three old parishes into which Stronsay 
had formerly been divided, but the 
island now formed the single parish 
of Stronsay. However, in due course 
Mr Robert Scollay, minister of 
Stronsay, took sasine of the property 
as ‘serving the cure of St Peter,’ 
so the bequest was not invalidated as 
it might have been, and it is to be 
hoped that the poor of Stronsay 
benefited from it. 

It is necessary to go back a few 
years to explain how Barbara Fea 
came to be mixed up with my family. 
In 1722, when she secured her 
annuity of 200 merks from John 
Traill because he had ‘ entertained ’ 
Patrick and Esther at Elsness, one 
of her counsel was a youngish 
bachelor advocate from Ayrshire 
named James Fergusson (my great- 
great-great-great-grandfather). Mr 
Seton, as a law agent, had often 
employed him in those days and 
subsequently, and they had always 
remained friends. Fergusson appar- 
ently showed Barbara some kindness 
beyond his professional services : 
in the contemporary phrase, he ‘took 
her by the hand.’ Fifteen years later 
she remembered him. He was now 
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happily married, with a growing 
family, and a Lord of Session. When 
Barbara lodged in the Parliament 
Close she must have seen him passing 
on his way to the Court from his 
house in Forrester’s Wynd uearby. 
Now she decided to leave her money 
to his second son, James, a boy of 
six, and failing him to the eldest 
daughter, Jean, a girl of nine, and 
she executed the disposition only a 
few hours before she died. 

Lord Kilkerran (as he was now 
styled) was somewhat embarrassed, 
as well he might be, by this windfall. 
With a wish to be just to both 
Barbara’s disappointed daughter and 
his own children, he kept a bond of 
1200 merks for little James and 
allowed Jean Traill and her husband 
Thomas Neill, the exciseman, to 
make up titles to all the rest of the 
legacy ; and in 1750 he immediately 
agreed to a request from Patrick 
Neill, their son, to be allowed to 
draw the interest on the bond. 
Little James never inherited it, for 
he died before his seventh birthday. 
His sister Jean, when she came of age, 
made Patrick a present of it, and my 
bundle includes a letter from his 
mother acknowledging Jean’s ‘ great 
goodness and generosity.’ 

The dispositions executed by Bar- 
bara Fea as she lay dying in her 
lodgings in Leith, independent and 
implacable to the last, were four in 
number. My bundle includes that 
in which she left her money to 
young James Fergusson, signed not 
only at the foot but also in the margin, 
where she ordered to be inserted a 
small contemptuous afterthought of 
a legacy to her daughter ‘out of 
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charity.’ If the charity is distinctly 
questionable, both the signatures are 
perfectly firm. 

But the real discovery in the bundle 
was a long letter to Lord Kilkerran 
from Mr William Seton, giving a 
full description of Barbara’s end. 
It fills in the portrait of this aston- 
ishing woman so completely that I 
cannot conclude better than by 
giving it in full. 

‘EDINBURGH. 2¢ April 1737. 

* My Lorp, 

‘I design’d to have writt your 
Lordship by last post, but was 
detain’d at Leith till after 8 at night 
at the chisting [i.e. coffining] of poor 
Baby Fea, who died Wednesday’s 
morning, and to whom I, this day, 
saw the last duty done, as recom- 
mended to me under her own hand. 
However I apprehend Lady Jean, 
whom I had the honour to wait on 
before I went to Leith, Thuesday, 
would write your Lordship that 
night the account I gave her Ladyship 
of Mrs Trail’s settlement, in gratitude 
to your Lordship. 

‘ This day sen’night, twixt 7 and 8 
at night, a man whom I have but 
lately discover’d to be her daughter’s 
husband brought me a message from 
her, to go and see her at the point of 
death, and to receive instructions 
from her, as to settling her affairs. 
I accordingly went, and found her in 
such case as probably not able to 
outlive next day. However she, 
most pointedly and distinctly, caus’d 
me loose the cords from about a 
trunk of hers, after setting it upon 
a chair before her bed, and having 
unlockt it with her own hand, she 
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gave me out some papers,’ quhairof 
she keept a note writt by my son. 
Her orders I began to execute on 
Munday’s morning by one of the 
clock, and betwixt 4 and 5 was with 
her in her room at Leith, with her 
instructions extended on stamped 
paper, to that purpose. She specially 
assigned to your Lordship for Mr 
James, his heirs &c, and failzieing 
him, to your daughter Mrs Jean, 
and failzieing her to any of your 
Lordship’s children you shou’d please 
name, twelve hundred merks principal 
with annualrent and penalty con- 
tain’d in a bond granted to her by 
Archibald M‘Lachlan merchant here 
and John Maitland late lieutenant in 
Lord Mark Ker’s regiment, and two 
thousand merks with annualrent and 
penalty in a bond to her by Sir James 
Steuart of Burray. By another 
paper she makes over, in the same 
manner, all her moveable effects, 
with the burden of the payment to her 
daughter of twelve hundred merks, 
when so much of the effects free 
shall be recover’d, and nominates 
Mr James her sole executor and 
universal legator &c. 

‘ After reading to her these papers 
she caus’d adject on the margin of 
the general disposition, that she 
gave the 1200 merks to her daughter 
out of charity, and further burdened 
it with payment to Sir James Steuart 
of Burray of three hundred merks, 
the cause quhairof, she said, he wou’d 
know, when he heard of it, and on 
both reserv’d a power to herself to 


alter, innovat, legate &c. Thereafter 
she caused me draw, beside her self, 
a paper making over to my wife 
some household furniture, bed and 
table linnen, body cloaths &c, left 
by her in the hands of some people 
in Kirkwall and gave her some things 
from her own hand. All this was 
done on Munday. 

‘I was indeed straiten’d in one 
thing, which was the disponing of 
a house and yard in the parish of 
S‘ Peters to the minister and kirk 
session thereof and their successours 
for the behoof of the poor of that 
parish, which, to my great surprize, 
she was likewise able to sign, on 
Tuesday, and told me her daughter 
would not, nor durst not quarrell it. 
On Wednesday morning about 6 or 
7 she died, and, by reason of my 
Lady Arnistoun’s burial yesterday, 
I could not possibly get hearse and 
mourning coaches for burying Baby 
till this morning, that I saw her 
decently inter’d beside my own 
children in Grayfriers Church yard. 
She sent me eight guineas, being what 
she had by her, towards defraying 
the charges, for so far. 

‘I forgot to tell your Lordship 
that the general disposition is bur- 
den’d with the payment of her 
funeral charges and of her just and 
lawfull debts in so far as she ows, 
which I apprehend are very incon- 
siderable. I never indeed saw any 
person embrace death with better 
courage, nor more distinctness and 
resignation.” 


1 Two of these survive among a bundle of Mr Seton’s correspondence now in the 
Register House. 
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THE SCRIBE 


BY HARRY OAKES 


As the bus lurched along the road 
and the long steel bridge came into 
view, I knew that we were not far 
from Alameda. 

I had been to Alameda before, 
during the previous spring when the 
vega had been drenched in the intoxi- 
cating perfume of orange-blossom. 
Now, in late autumn, the trees 
loaded with ripe golden fruit as 
Doctor Batet had promised, I was 
going to Alameda again, at harvest 
time, ‘ To taste the elixir of Valencia 
straight off the tree at dawn,’ as the 
country doctor had put it. 

Doctor Batet’s son was a pupil 
at the great Jesuit school (then 
a government secondary school) in 
the city of Valencia. The young 
Batet had told his father of the 
English teacher’s passion for oranges 
and the little doctor had invited me 
to his house for a half-term week-end. 
That first visit had been full of 
surprises, but now, as the bus sped 
on to the little village nestling in the 
Valencian foothills, I knew what 
to expect, or I thought I did. As 
before, I should be offered the room 
of honour in the large old house, 
the room in which Sefiora Batet had 
died and where all her clothes, her 
jewelry, her dressing-table, her 
photographs and even the bed in 
which she had passed on were 


maintained just as she had kept 
them. 

This time I was prepared to live 
with a ghost of the past. Nor 
would I find it strange that, as the 
Doctor’s family ate their evening 
meal, a continuous stream of callers 
strolled in from the luxuriant patio 
to put all kinds of problems to the 
Doctor, or just to pass the time of 
evening. I hoped, being prepared 
by my earlier visit, to take these 
prandial callers as a matter of course, 
as did the Doctor. Between mouth- 
fuls of goat or mutton he would 
offer all and sundry a solution, a 
greeting, or merely a nod to the 
more taciturn who just wandered in 
and sat by the huge fireplace. 

As the bus rattled over the steel 
bridge, I remembered how the 
previous spring evenings had brought 
a sharp nip in the air and how that 
fire was both welcome and a sign 
of welcome in the Doctor’s house. 
The heavy autumn sun, heatless and 
detached in the copper sky, foretold 
more evening nips and I already 
looked forward to the companionship 
of that same fire. 

The Doctor himself met me at 
the bus-stop. 

“I am very pleased to see you 
again, Profesor. Vincente will get 
your bag.” 
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The title profesor was as 
bogus as it could be. It was pure 
Spanish flattery. The Doctor knew 
that I was not a professor just as 
well as I did. But everybody called 
me profesor—it pleased the simple 
villagers; it seemed to be a form 


of self-flattery to talk to a real. 


professor. I never attempted to 
disillusion them. 

We finished the journey in the 
village trap. At the Doctor’s door, 
old Josefa Asensio, the housekeeper, 
stepped forward. 

“Oh, Sefior Profesor, how good 
it is to see you again. I trust you 
travelled well?” 

In Spain this is no idle inquiry, 
but I was able to answer truthfully. 

“ Josefa, it was marvellous. The 
oranges on the trees have trans- 
formed the countryside with their 
blaze of colour.” 

“It should be a good harvest this 
year,” interposed Doctor Batet. “ If 
you are not too tired, and if we 
have a sharp gentle frost tonight, 
we will go into the hwerta and 
taste the elixir of Valencia at dawn 
tomorrow.” 

I smiled; the little Doctor had 
not forgotten. 


Later that evening, the villagers, 
evidently aware that there was a 
guest at the house, started to trickle 
in even before we had settled to 
our meal. Some asked for advice 
on aches and pains in their family, 
others had no motive except in- 
terest in hearing the little Doctor’s 
friendly tongue which seemed to be 
able to propound advice, wisdom 


and information on any subject. 
And he had travelled too. He had 
actually been to Madrid and Bar- 
celona. Most villagers had seen no 
larger place than the nearby village 
of Jativa, locked in the hills with its 
medieval dungeon. 

“This is the time that I like 
best,” I remarked to the Doctor as 
the goat was served. “I never tire 
of admiring the influence you have 
on all these people; you are their 
doctor, their father, their business 
adviser and their friend. They 
must love you very much for so 
many of them to visit you like this 
each evening.” 

The Doctor passed a thin bony 
hand through his grey hairs. His 
eyes twinkled a smile at me over his 
narrow pince-nez spectacles. 

“ Sefior Profesor, tonight it is not 
I that they come to speak with. 
Tonight they come to see their 
fabulous forastero—the stranger from 
a very distant land—you. To them, 
and indeed to me, Inglaterra is a 
mystic land over the sea.” 

“So they knew I was coming ?” 

“Of course. Josefa cannot keep 
a still tongue in her head. Besides, 
it is a great event to have one from 
the country where so many of our 
oranges go to. Buenas tardes, Sal- 
vador. Buenas, Rafael. Que tal?” 
Two more men slouched over to 
the fire and sat down on one of 
the wooden benches. 

I looked across at them. They 
sat there, silent, not a word passing 
between them. They just looked 
and listened to the Conversation at 
the Doctor’s table. Reflected in the 
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light of the great wood fire, their 
eyes shone with undiluted pleasure 
and rapt wonder. If I had not 
known the Doctor and this strange 
Valencian custom, I should have 
felt that I was dining in public 
before an audience. 

Doctor Batet turned to me. 

“I think Salvador has a request 
to make.” 

I wondered how the Doctor knew, 
for no word or sign had passed. 
But, sure enough, after a little 
while, Salvador came over to the 
table and sat on the vacant bench 
beside it. I had already christened 
it the interview seat. 

“Buenas, Doctor; buenas, Profesor.” 
Salvador spoke deferentially to us 
both. “It’s about Conchita—my 
novia. We have been going together 


for some time now and I felt I ought 


” 
. 


—TI ought.. The Doctor encour- 
aged the man in his hesitation with 
a friendly nod. 

“Yes, Salvador, you have known 
your Conchita almost since she was 
a little girl. Yes, Salvador, go on.” 

“ Si, Sefior, a long time, and I 
think I ought to make my intentions 
more definite now.” 

He looked at the Doctor, asking 
for advice. 

“* Let me see, Salvador ; how long 
is it now since you started calling 
her yournovia? About seven months, 
isn’t it?” 

** Si, Sefior Doctor, since the 
blossom was on the orange.” 

“And now that the fruit is 
age. « st* 

Si, Sefior, if you think it well.” 

“Don Salvador, I think you are 


right. A little letter should now 
clinch the matter. And it will 
confirm your engagement.” 

The Doctor paused, bemused, and 
looked at the man over his narrow 
spectacles. 

“But I am old and withered. 
Am I the person to write a letter to 
your sweetheart? Would not a 
younger man endorse the fire of your 
love for Conchita to greater effect ?” 

* But, Sevior, you have the words 
and the gift.” Salvador held out his 
big gnarled hands. “I can tend the 
orange-trees as well as any man, but 
when it comes to werds, I have none 
and cannot write.” 

“Well, what about the Sefor 
Profesor here ? He writes a beautiful 
castellano, and he has words which 
will nourish your Conchita’s love 
as surely as the sun and rain nurture 
your oranges.” 

Salvador looked at me as though 
he were entranced. 

“If the Sefior Profesor would, 
it would be a great honour.” 

“°Tis settled then. Come to- 
morrow at ten and your letter shall 
be written.” 

“* Muchas gracias, Sefior Doctor ; 
muchas gracias. At ten I will be 
here.” 

“What have you let me in for?” 
I asked, bewildered, as Salvador 
made his way back to the fire. “I 
can hardly write a love-letter for 
myself—let alone for other people.” 

“Oh, it is nothing,” replied the 
Doctor mischievously; “ it need only 
be very simple. You will be doing 
a favour to me, for I find it hard to 
see to write these days. Besides, 
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you must earn your keep.” His 
weathered face creased into an artful 
smile. 

The letter was easier than I had 
imagined. Salvador was simple in 
his demands. I soon discovered 
that he did not really want to say 
anything startlingly passionate, but 
rather to send a letter to Conchita 
so that she could tell her friends that 
she, too, had letters from her novio. 
But I insisted, nevertheless, that 
each word should be in Salvador’s 
own hand, so, with his hand in 
mine, we laboriously traced out the 
letters of each word. The result 
was not a calligraphic masterpiece— 
the uneven spidery scrawl was just 
readable—but it bore the stamp of 
Salvador. 

During the succeeding days, Sal- 
vador must have mentioned my 
prowess with the pen; for I was 
called upon to write business letters 
and make translations for the orange- 
growers and compose letters on all 
kinds of subject. 

“You are becoming quite famous, 
Seftor Profesor,” remarked Doctor 
Batet as I sat one day with no less 
than half a dozen drafts in front of 
me. “ You are virtually the village 
scribe. Everybody is talking about 
you.” 

“Well,” I replied truthfully, “I 
enjoy it and if it helps them to sell 
more oranges, then I’m pleased.” 

The Doctor patted me, half caress- 
ingly, on the shoulder. “ We shall 
miss you when you go.” 

“JT shall be sorry myself, not 
only because of the touching faith 
and simplicity of these folk, but 


also because of the warm hospitality 
of your house.” 

And indeed the days passed 
sweetly. I tasted the elixir of 
Valencia not once but several times. 
The ripe juicy fruit peeled easily, 
the skin falling away almost at the 
touch of the hand. I watched the 
oranges being gathered and packed. 
I visited the village bars and played 
dominoes with the menfolk when 


the day’s work was finished. I 


joked with the sefioritas and joined 
in their evening paseo—a sort of 
promenade formally performed before 
the evening meal. It was a gay 


refreshing holiday from the tedious 
routine of school-teaching. 

Some days after I had written 
Salvador’s letter, the letter which 
had launched the dozens of business 
missives, a young girl of striking 


beauty came to the Doctor’s house. 
She called during the afternoon 
scarcely after the sacred hour of 
siesta had ended. From the garden 
I saw her shyly approach Josefa 
and in the still, sunlit air I could 
hear their voices. 

“ Please, if I may,” the girl was 
saying, “could I see the Sefior 
Profesor ?” 

“And what, pray, would you 
want with the English professor at 
this hour?” Josefa Asensio assumed 
the stern air of a protector. In the 
village, she seemed to carry as much 
authority, though of another kind 
and in a different way, as the Doctor 
himself. 

The girl produced a piece of paper. 

“If the sefior could read me this 
OE. os?” 
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Josefa took the piece of paper. 
I smiled to myself as I watched her 
scrutinise it with the air of a censor. 
I wondered how many other times 
she had ‘ protected’ me. Of course, 
she could not read a word, but her 
examination of this letter almost 
convinced me that perhaps, after all, 
she could. But then I noticed her 
attitude relax and her voice soften 
as she replied. 

“Aha! That is different. This 
is business. The Profesor is very 
kind and very clever with letters. 
I will inquire whether he can see 
you.” 

The girl took back the letter and 
waited meekly in the large ante-room. 
I made pretence to study the flowers 
in the patio as Josefa approached. 

“ There is a sefiorita with a letter 
for you to read, Sefior Profesor. It 
is only a little one, but the girls in 
the village are terribly illiterate. 
Perhaps, Sefior, you could spare a 
few minutes ?” 

“ Of course, Josefa,” I smiled in 
reply. “ We cannot refuse a sefiorita, 
can we ?” 

The inclusion of the housekeeper 
in the proceedings evidently pleased 
her; for the girl was immediately 
shown in to the dining-room and 
told to sit on the bench. All my 
epistolary activities were done in 
this room, but, so far, all my pupils, 
or customers, had been men. 

The girl handed me the letter. 

“ Please, Sefior, would you read me 
what it says.” Then, in a barely 
audible whisper, “It’s from my 
novio.” 

I unfolded the paper and looked 


in astonishment at the ungainly 
spidery letters, It was Salvador’s 
letter. 

I turned to Conchita, expecting 
to see some mischief in her eyes. 
But there was none. All I saw as I 
gazed at her was an intent expectancy 
in her dark flashing eyes. She 
returned my stare with such dis- 
arming innocence that for a few 
moments I could not take my eyes 
from her. 

As I read the letter aloud, I 
wondered whether she had guessed 
that I had written it. The Valencian 
peasants were, I knew, sufficiently 
naive for Salvador to have boasted 
that the letter had been written 
for him by an Englishman. But 
Conchita’s placid look forced me 
to assume that she did not connect 
me with it. 

I finished reading and looked up 
at her. 

“There you are, Sefiorita Monta- 
gud. Did you like it?” 

“Yes, Sefior, very much. Will 
you read it again, please ?” 

I did so and looked at her the third 
time. She just gazed straight at me. 
I was somewhat nonplussed; she 
should have said ‘ Thank you for 
reading it’ and then taken her 
leave, or at least said something. 
I glanced across at Josefa, standing 
sentinel by the door. She gave no 
sign. 

“ Salvador is your . . . your novio, 
I suppose?” I ventured, feeling 
that I had to break the spell of 
silence and at the same time keep 
up the illusion of a literary Salvador. 

“Yes, he is my novio. I wish I 
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could write like that. I can write a 
little, you know. May I show you?” 

“Yes, of course. Here, I'll get 
a pencil for you.” 

She took the pencil between her 
first and second fingers, and, with 
tongue protruding slightly from her 
carmine lips, laboriously printed 
* Conchita Montagud.” As she bent 
her head over her labours I observed 
the blonde streak in her raven- 
black hair. Even at such a tender age, 
I thought (for she could not have 
been more than sixteen years old), 
they know how to work this glamour- 
streak into their hair. 

“There,” she said in triumph ; 
“Conchita Montagud. I always 
use it for papa’s bills.” 

“Ts he an orange-grower ? ” 

"——. 

“Do you know any more?” 

“No. But I would like to. Then 

could write a letter to Salvador.” 

“* Would you like me to help you?” 

“ Oh, yes, please, Sefior. You are 

very good letter-writer.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Papa tells me that you write 
very good letters for all the orange- 
growers.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, what do you 
want me to say?” 

“TI want to say that I am very 
happy that Salvador loves me, and 
that I love him too, a little.” 

“Ts that all?” Perhaps my 
modest surprise was tinged with 
some professional jealousy that my 
letter had only provoked so little. 

“Ts it not enough? Besides, if 
I tell him all now, he will not write 
me any more. Then I shall not be 


able to write more letters to him. 
And, you know, I want to write a 
lot.” 

So I moved over beside her and 
together we composed the short 
letter. 

“Now,” I said as I finished 
writing, “here is a new piece of 
paper. You can copy what we have 
written onto this.” 

She turned to me shyly. 

“T want to write it like this.” 
She indicated Salvador’s letter. “I 
don’t know how.” 

I looked across to Josefa. Did I 
catch the suggestion of a smile on 
her face ? 

So, as with Salvador, I had to 
guide her hand. I stood behind 
her, leaning over to hold her fingers 
as the pencil dug into the paper. 
In one way it was much easier than 
with Salvador; her hand was small 
and dainty and I found it easy to 
encompass her long slender fingers 
with mine. But I became increasingly 
aware of the perfume which floated 
up into my nostrils and of the 
softness of her hair as it brushed 
against my cheek. 

At last the task was finished. 
Conchita smiled up at me. 

“You see,” she said, “ my writing 
is a bit like Salvador’s, isn’t it? 
But I think mine is better, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes... yes... I think it is.” 
I could hardly say ‘ Well, of course 
it is, for I wrote them both; but 
yours is easier to read because your 
hand is easier to hold.’ 

“I would like to write like this 
on my own.” She surveyed her 
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masterpiece with pride. “ Would 
you teach me how to write properly ? 
Papa will pay.” 

And so, for the last week of my 
stay in Alameda, Conchita came 
each morning for a writing-lesson. 

On the third day, after I had 
guided her hand for half an hour, 
she drew a piece of paper from her 
bag, handed it to me and said, 
laughing as she watched me take it, 
“ See, I can write on my own now.” 

I read the words on the paper— 
“I love you.’ 

“ You—you just wrote this, didn’t 
you?” I stuttered. “I mean—I 
mean—you don’t—you don’t really 
mean it?” 

“ But yes.” Her eyes were wide, 
as if in mock astonishment. “ You 
are the most wonderful man in the 
world.” 


“ But—but I am only a visitor 


here. I go back to Valencia in a 
few days.” 

“I know. I come to Valencia 
too, to stay with my aunt. We shall 
continue the lessons at my aunt’s 
house. You will like that, no?” 

“'Yes—yes. But what about Sal- 
vador ?” 

“ Oh, him.” 

Then I knew that I was in a jam. 
If I were to let her follow me to 
Valencia (and she seemed capable 
of carrying out her intention) I felt 
that I should be betraying the trust 
of Doctor Batet. The scandal would 
blow Alameda sky high and the 
doors of this charming house would 
be closed to me for ever. But I 
also knew that if I were to refuse 
her, she would be sorely hurt. I 


found myself having to admit that 
the attraction of this young girl, 
the exotic association of jasmine 
perfume, her slender fingers and 
her wide innocent eyes were not 
to be denied. 

I drew myself up with a start. I 
was more than half in love with 
Conchita myself, and was now in- 
effectively trying to find reasons for 
not continuing to be. My regret at 
leaving Alameda was, it was true, 
sincere reluctance at leaving the 
peaceful, essential life of Doctor 
Batet’s little world. But since Con- 
chita had entered into the scheme 
of things, this was not now my 
whole regret. 

“Oh, him.” She sat there as 
though she expected some comment 
from me. 

But I merely brought the lesson 
to a close and shelved my decision. 
I had to think. I had to think while 
she was away from me. 

“* See you tomorrow, usual time ? ” 

“Yes, of course,” she replied 
softly. 

“We'll try a little more letter- 
writing.” 

That evening, Salvador shuffled 
to the dinner-table again. There 
was a puzzled look on his face. 
Doctor Batet seemed to notice it 
too, for he called him over. 

“ Qué tal, Salvador? How goes 
it? Tell me what’s on your mind.” 

“Well, Sefior Don Enrique ”— 
I guessed by Salvador’s use of the 
Doctor’s Christian name that this 
was to be a man-to-man talk—“ it’s 
Conchita.” 

“Oh!” said the Doctor. 
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“ Si, Sefior, it’s happened since I 
wrote my letter to her.” 

I dropped my fork onto my plate, 
and I noticed that my hand trembled 
as I picked it up. 

“You mean the letter that you 
and the Sefior Profesor wrote,” 
corrected the Doctor gently. 

“ Si, Sefior; I hoped that she 
would be pleased with it and we 
should be—well—married very soon. 
But she is a funny girl, is my Con- 
chita.” 

“Wasn’t she pleased with the 
letter, Salvador ?” 

“‘ She said she was very happy to 
have this letter from me. But I 
think maybe it was not good enough, 
perhaps I ought to have used bigger 
words. A big love needs big words. 
Do you not think so, Sefior Don 
Enrique? Now she is all the time 


dreaming. When I say ‘ Shall we 
go and see the priest, Conchita?’ 


she answers me in riddles. I do not 
understand her, Sefior. She talks 
about how big the world is, how 
the world goes beyond Valencia and 
how she is young to marry. But 
she is nearly seventeen, Sefior, and 
she is spoken for.” 

I watched Salvador as he spoke. 
Alternately he rubbed his hands 
together nervously and held them 
out appealingly to Doctor Batet. 
I contrasted them with Conchita’s 
delicate white hands. But Salvador 
had not finished. 

* Perhaps she is disappointed with 
my letter. I am an obrero; I 
work with my hands; I do not 
write with them. Maybe if the 
Sefior Profesor would write another 


letter for me, to tell her that she 
is beautiful, that she is all I want, 
that I have the little barraca with 
the walls all newly white-washed 
and all ready? What do you think, 
Sefior Don Enrique ? ” 

The Doctor adjusted his spec- 
tacles; then, as though finding 
them uncomfortable, he removed 
them altogether. He turned to me, 
a half smile almost closing his tired 
eyes. 
“You know, Sefior Profesor, Con- 
chita is a strange girl. She is old 
enough to wed and all Alameda 
knows that she is promised to 
Salvador.” 

Salvador nodded assent sagely, 
drinking in each word. 

“ But she is still sufficiently young 
and simple to need guidance. She 
is, in one way, easily led, influenced 
if you like, by new experiences and 
emotions. Emotions and experiences 
which she really doesn’t properly 
understand. After all, even in 
Alameda we have a cinema, not 
much of one—but it is a cinema. 
The romance of distant parts and 
strange people is very strong.” 

The Doctor did not let his eyes 
wander from me for one moment as 
he spoke. Before continuing, he 
clipped his spectacles back into 
position. 

“ But this is a passing phase, all 
part of the pain of growing up, 
part of the process of becoming a 
woman. It is unsettling. What 
we need to do now is to settle Con- 
chiti. She needs a husband to 
steady and settle her, she needs 
children. . . .” 
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Salvador opened his mouth as 
if to interrupt. The Doctor raised 
his hand. Salvador relaxed on the 
bench. 

“She needs children which her 
chosen man can give her. She is 
a peasant girl and belongs here— 
to Salvador. So I think Salvador is 
right. The time of decision is 
upon us. We must now write a 
formal letter of marriage and em- 
bellish it with a few youthful flatter- 
ings that will be sure to please and 
decide her. Would you like, Sefior 
Profesor, to write the letter for 
Salvador and thus finish what you 
have started? Or shall I?” 

I considered the challenge. 

“If Salvador wishes,” I replied 
quietly, “I will help him to write 
another letter, one that is sure to 
please her.” 

“Good.” The Doctor’s tone 
seemed final. “I’m sure that is 
what Salvador wishes.” 

Salvador nodded silently. 

After the dinner had been cleared 
from the table, Salvador and I sat 
in the yellow light of the oil-lamp 
to write our letter. Just as we 
were about to start, he pulled a 
piece of crumpled paper from his 
pocket. 

“Do you think, Sefior, we should 
answer this as well?” 

I took the letter and stared at it. 
I did not need to read it—I knew 


the words by heart, but the sight 
of them made me feel very sad. I 
knew then that I should never again 
hold that little hand in mine and 
guide those delicate fingers. . . . 

“Yes,” I replied. “We will 
start with that.” 

Painfully and slowly we began the 
letter. As we scratched the words, 
Salvador’s hand trembled—or was 
it mine ? 


* My DARLING CONCHITA, 


How happy I was to receive your 
letter and to know that you love me. 

Conchita, I love you so much that 
I would give all, surrender all, for your 
happiness. To keep the sparkle of 
your hair and earn the love-light of 
your eyes, I will work like a demon. 
Together we will grow the finest 
oranges in Valencia and we will call 
them “‘ Conchitas.” . . .’ 


And laboriously we made a formal 
marriage proposal ending with the 
avowal that the newly white-washed 
cottage in the fuerta, Salvador’s 
barraca, would, we hoped, be the 
paradise of her happiness among the 
people she knew and loved and to 
whom she belonged. 

The Doctor smiled approvingly 
at the finished work. 

“ Ah, it is good,” he commented. 
*““[T’m sure, Salvador, that now she 
will accept.” 

But I think the wise old Doctor 
realised that the letter was as much 
mine as Salvador’s. 





THE 


BUILDERS 


BY C. A. 


THERE is a beginning and an end to 
most things, though not without a 
good deal of fuss and bother in be- 
tween. Ours began with a small 
fissure little bigger than a man’s hand 
in the far corner of the nursery 
ceiling. The nursery is on the 
ground floor, quite a nice sunny 
room with two outside walls, one 
south and one west. The man’s 
hand appeared in the south-west 
corner. No one saw it appear. It 
was just there. 

“ Funny,” I said. 
that yesterday.” 

I didn’t really think it was funny. 
I didn’t think much of it at all. It 
was like the early stages of a tooth- 
ache—scarcely noticeable—and any- 
way as far as the appearance of the 
nursery was concerned it made very 
little difference, for the place had 
always been a shambles. Swing it, 
I thought. 

My thoughts were interrupted by 
the voice of reason, cool and calm, 
with both its eyes as usual on the 
main chance. “ High time the whole 
room was redone,” it suggested 
from somewhere in my rear. “ New 
paint, new curtains, new everything. 
We could make it quite nice. You 
can’t expect them to go on living in 
this pig-sty.” 

“Nonsense,” I 


“TI didn’t see 


said firmly, 


“ There’s nothing wrong with it. 
A spot of plaster, that’s all.” 

The voice of reason advanced a 
couple of paces and stamped its foot, 
and the spot of plaster crashed to the 
floor. It was a triangular spot about 
two feet across, and it made quite a 
mess. The voice of reason smiled. 

“ All right,” I said. “On your 
own head be it. . . . Builders.” 


Messrs Slingsby and Stretch are 
one of several nomadic gangs whose 
signboards move mysteriously about 
our neighbourhood, propped for the 
most part outside other people’s 
front gates. None of these gentry 
can ever be found in the open, and 
they are never available at their 
headquarters, but they can be tracked 
down by the piles of rubble and wood 
shavings and cigarette packets which 
they have left in their passing, until 
at last one comes upon a sign. In 
much the same way does the white 
hunter follow the elephant spoor. 
The acute observer, by kicking over 
one of these piles, may even be able 
to tell with some accuracy how far 
ahead his quarry is browsing, which 
in effect is mostly what it does. I 
am an acute observer, and it was in 
this manner therefore that I pursued 
Messrs Slingsby and Stretch. 

The decision to employ S. and S. 
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was not a difficult one; for their sign- 
board had been displayed less than a 
hundred yards up the road not so 
many days past, or so the children 
informed me. By now they would 
have moved on, but the scent was 
warm and I should get there in the 
end. Wearing my stoutest shoes and 
brandishing a heavy walking-stick I 
set out. 

“* Off on safari, darling,” I shouted 
up the stairs. 

The trail was long and tiring, but 
by nightfall they were both of them 
at bay, squatting round a Thermos 
of tea in the empty front room of a 
house seventy yards from our gate, 
though in the opposite direction to 
my initial sortie. I had come full 
circle, five miles at the least, so it 
was quite a moment. I could have 
slapped them on the back. 

“Mr Slingsby?” I queried, 
breathing rather heavily through the 
mouth. Neither of them stirred a 
muscle, 

I tried again. “ Mr Stretch?” 

After some time it transpired 
that they were Longman and Son, 
or rather the younger and scrawnier 
and more forthcoming of the two 
was the son, while the other was an 
infinitely sad plumber named Bert. 
It appeared that Slingsby and Stretch 
had long since transferred their good- 
will and their name and had either 
died or left the district, or both. 
Longman pére et fils would, however, 
be pleased to come and look at my 
house first thing in the morning. It 
was an almost unbelievable piece of 
good fortune. 


“Oh, grand!” I _ exclaimed. 


“ Quick work!” —It really was. 
Margaret would be amazed. 

I waxed affable. ‘“‘ Nothing much, 
you know. Just to patch up the 
ceiling and redecorate. There’s a 
bit of plaster down.” 

It is always a mistake to be too 
friendly too soon. One is wide open 
to a rebuff. The scrawny youth 
pursed his lips and whistled wisely. 
“* Settlement, most likely.” He 
closed an eye and raised the other 
knowingly to heaven. “‘ —Founda- 
tions,” he explained. “ Lot of that 
round here.” 

“Nonsense,” I protested. “ It’s 
just a bit of plaster. Nothing wrong 
with the foundations—I hope.” 

“* Settlement,” repeated the youth. 
“You mark my words.” 

I was getting angry. The first 
flush of achievement had faded and 
I was beginning to take a rather dim 
view of Longman the younger. He 
seemed to think he was a man with a 
message. 

“* Settlement my foot,” I said. 


The two Longmans arrived just as 
the children were leaving for school. 
The children were thrilled with them, 
which was rather more than I was. 
It was too early in the morning to be 
thrilled by that sort of thing. Long- 
man was a vision of impending 


disaster. He was some thirty years 
older than Son, but was in most 
other respects identical, being tall 
and spare and gloomy, and a very 
far cry from the jovial Happy- 
Family type of builder I had antici- 
pated. His opinion also was gloomy, 
though different. 
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“Roof - spread,” he muttered. 
“Lot of that round here. See that 
crack all along the top of your wall ? 
Your roof’s pushing your wall out. 
—Eh, Tom?” 

I looked at my wall, and certainly 
it did seem a possibility. There was 
quite a gap between it and the ceiling, 
almost the whole way across the 
room. It was quite obvious, now 
that he drew my attention to it. My 
roof might well be pushing my wall 
out. I looked at Tom. 

“Not settlement, then?” I said 
coldly. 

Tom averted his gaze and cocked 
an eye at father. ‘“‘ Bit of movement 
too, I expect.—Eh, Dad ?” 

“Yes, you'll get movement,” said 
Dad. “ They mostly move, sooner 
or later.” With surprising agility for 
one of riper years he bounded high 
into the air and wrenched another 
large chunk of plaster from the ceil- 
ing, a triangle with three-foot sides. 
There were advantages evidently in 
being tall. “ What’s on top of this 
lot?” he asked, peering into the 
vacuum thus created. 

“ Nothing, now,” I said. 

“ Exactly,” said Dad. “ You’ve 
a lean-to roof and you’ve no proper 
ties.” He stood on a chair and 
sniffed at the void. “ Got a torch 
handy? We'll have to get in there 
and see.” 

Longman and Son got in through 
a very small opening in the wall of 
my wife’s dress cupboard on the 
floor above, under the eaves. There 
were advantages also in being slim. 
I stayed outside and flashed a torch 
for them. 


“Your plate’s shifted,” said Dad 
through a mouthful of cobwebs. 
* Just what we thought—she’ll need 
to be tied.” He brushed himself 
down with the aid of one of 
Margaret’s frocks. “ Where’s the 
rest of your roof?” 

We ascended the ladder to the 
attic. Longman and Son fought 
their way past mountains of house- 
hold junk and disappeared, taking 
my torch with them. Waiting in 
some trepidation by the water-tank, 
straining to follow their progress, I 
wondered who was going to pay 
when they went through our bed- 
room ceiling. Their voices echoed 
darkly under the rafters. 

“ Forbytoos every other one, Tom, 
below the purlins, and tie in the far 
end at the floor. Measure ’em up, 
Tom.” 

There were several ominous 
crunches as Tom measured ’em up. 
“* Mind your something feet, Tom.” 

Longman and Son crept cautiously 
back, minding their something feet. 
I awaited their verdict, studying their 
expressions as best I could through 
the murk. 

“* Makes you think,” said Dad 
ambiguously, tearing the cobwebs 
from his hat. 

““ What ?” I asked. 

“No ties,” said Dad. “ Not a 
blinking tie anywhere. You want 
ties every other rafter, all the way 
round. Eighteen, isn’t it, Tom?” 

Tom agreed. “ That’s right, Dad.” 

** We'll do that straight away then, 
Tom. Get ’em up first thing. And 
half a dozen short ones for your 
plate.” 
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I peered at them unbelievingly. 
“But what about the nursery?” I 
protested. “‘ That’s the only thing 
I want done. I want to get that 
ceiling fixed.” 

“ That’s right,” said Dad. “ One 
thing at a time. Get your roof fixed 
and then get on with your ceiling. 
You’ve twenty tons of tiles up there, 
pushing your walls out. That’s no 
good, is it?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” I said doubt- 
fully. ‘‘ They must have been push- 
ing for thirty years or more and 
nothing much has happened till 


“ Exactly,” said Dad. 


Two dozen planks, four by two, 
arrived the following morning, just 
as the children were leaving for 
school. The children were thrilled 
with them, which was rather more 
than I was. I had been thinking 
things over during the night. 

“What are they for, Daddy?” 
they cried. 

** Roof-spread,” I said. 

“What are they really for?” 
asked Margaret later. 

I explained. 

“Does that mean all our stuff has 
got to come down from the attic ? 
Where on earth are we going to put 
it?” She was on the verge of tears. 
“ What’s wrong with the roof, any- 
way?” 

I explained again. “ You’ve 
twenty tons of tiles up there, pushing 
your walls out. That’s no good, is 
it?” 

Margaret did weep, and I was not 
so very far from it myself. “ We 


wanted the nursery done,” she 
wailed. “I can’t see what it’s got 
to do with that.” 
I comforted her as best I could. 
“It’s your plate,” I said. 


Nothing further happened for ten 
days. Repeated attempts to recall 
Longman and Son were entirely 
fruitless. They were rushed off their 
feet, they said. In the meantime my 
roof was spreading and my forbytoos 
were rotting in the garden and my 
thoughts, waking and sleeping, were 
bitter and unrewarding. I was fast 
losing faith in the Longman family, 
and Margaret was fast losing faith in 
me. Faith . . . Hope . . . Love 
would be the next thing to fly out 
of the window. 

** Please,” she said. ‘‘ Couldn’t we 
get on with it? Please.... I do 
want to get the nursery finished 
before the holidays. So far all they’ve 
done is to make it totally uninhabit- 
able and start a lot of cracks in the 
upstairs’ ceilings. Couldn’t you get 
hold of another builder ? ” 

“Heaven forbid,” I growled. 
“One’s enough, surely. They'd 
only pull the rest of the house to 
bits and then go away and leave us 
for another fortnight. Besides, he’s 
staked his claim by dumping all those 
confounded planks. We're helpless, 
blast it.” 

Margaret rocked forward in her 
chair and screwed up her forehead 
and looked earnest. I knew the 
symptoms. I was about to be 
treated to the voice of reason again. 

“ Darling, if you don’t really be- 
lieve in all those planks and things, 
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why not get old fat Soames or some- 
one to come up and have a look? 
It would be sickening to waste all 
that time and money on the roof if 
it’s not necessary. He would know, 
surely.” 

“ Well, I don’t imagine he’d know 
for nothing,” I grumbled. “ Still, 
it’s an idea. I don’t trust either of 
those Longmans now I’ve had a 
taste of their methods. Though I 
don’t suppose old Soames is terribly 
bright if it comes to that.” 

As 2 matter of fact Soames, being 
a chartered architect and surveyor, 
was as bright as a button, or thought 
he was. The trouble with Soames 
was that he was a damn sight too 
bright. No secrets were hid from 
Soames. 


* 'You’ve settlement at both front 
corners,” he puffed, bouncing with 


all his weight, which was consider- 
able, on the drawing-room floor. 
“ There’s a lot of that round here.” 
The floor shuddered, and I shud- 
dered, and the furniture on two sides 
of the room shuddered, and every- 
thing leaned drunkenly inwards. 
“Td like to look under this floor 
some time,” said Soames. 

Two pictures clattered on their 
backs on the desk, and the door of the 
china cabinet sagged open. I held 
up a protesting hand. “Over my 
dead body,” I said. “It’s a fitted 
carpet, for one thing. And for 
another thing, I asked you up to look 
at the nursery and the roof. This 
floor has always been a bit springy, 
and it’s no worse now than it ever 
was. Not until you started on it, 
that is. Leave it alone, Soames.” 


Soames stopped bounding and 
began nosing his way round the 
walls. ‘“‘ All these cracks,” he said ; 
“ how long have they been there ? 
This and this and this ?” 

“Oh, heavens,” I said. “ Ages. 
We don’t mind about those. Put 
that knife away, will you ?” 

Soames dug viciously into one of 
the more blatant cracks and levered 
several considerable lumps of plaster 
onto the floor. ‘“ Much change 
lately ?” he asked. 

I suppressed the obvious retort. 
It was no longer a joke, anyway. 
“Well, they don’t get any smaller,” 
I said. 

“ Exactly,” said Soames. He 
stood back, breathing hard and 
studying his toes. Either he had 
hurt them, or he was thinking. 
“How about noises, now?” he 
asked. “‘ Ever hear noises ? ” 

I shook my head. “ You're get- 
ting me worried,” I told him. “ I’m 
not Joan of Arc.” 

** Noises,” said Soames. ‘“ Not 
voices. Creaking noises in the night ? 
Woodwork, floors, and so on?” 

“Come along, Soames,” I said. 
* Let’s get back to the nursery.” 

We went instead upstairs. Almost 
at once Soames became firmly wedged 
in the access door under the eaves, 
and was not dislodged without a great 
deal of effort and the loss of most of 
his dignity. “ Better out than in,” I 
said, dragging him forth. “‘ We can’t 
have you caged in our roof for ever 
and ever. Or until you get your 
weight down, whichever is the 
sooner.” 

Soames had a sulky expression, 
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sitting on the floor of the dress cup- 
board brushing himself off. “I can 
see as much of the plate as I want 
to from here,” he said. “ Just get 
me a torch, will you?” 

You and your torches, I thought, 
handing it over. Soames took it 
ungraciously and sat fiddling for a 
full minute or more, trying to master 
its working. It is one of those large 
and expensive affairs with two bulbs, 
one shining up, and one forward, 
with a switch to give freedom of 
choice. Soames failed to appreciate 
this, and mostly illuminated his face. 

“Put the switch the other way,” 
I said at last. ‘“‘ Hold the thing out 
at arm’s length and then poke your 
face in after it. And for God’s sake 
It’s our pride 


don’t drop it inside. 
and joy, that torch.” 
Soames stayed there so long that 


I began to get anxious. He might 
have been a dog half-way down a 
rabbit burrow, suffocating perhaps. 


Every now and then his tremendous’ 


hindquarters wriggled with enthusi- 
asm, or maybe it was discomfort. 
Certainly when he withdrew he looked 
sulkier than ever. 

** Just as I thought,” he grumbled. 
“Hasn’t shifted an inch. There’s 
no point in any ties.” He rose pain- 
fully to his feet. “ At least he can 
put a few in if he likes,” he added. 
“They won’t do any harm.” 

“ Thanks,” I said dully. ‘“ That 
makes everything crystal clear. Do 
you mind telling me about the rest 
of the roof in that case? He’s got 
all his stuff here, you know, four-by- 
twos and whatnot. He wants to tie 
the whole lot up.” 


We went a floor higher. Soames 
lumbered clumsily around like an 
elephant in a tree while I listened to 
the plaster dripping from the ceilings 
below. “ He’s talking through his 
hat,” he called out of the darkness. 
“The roof’s tied by the joists, 
except in that lean-to part where 
they run the other way.” He re- 
joined me, and I followed him down 
the ladder. 

*“* And whatever you do,” he con- 
cluded, “‘ don’t let him put any wet 
timber anywhere. Lord knows what 
sort of effect you’ll get.” 

“ Noises ? ” I suggested. 

Soames laughed, a trifle malici- 
ously I thought. 

“ Roof-spread,” he said. 


I got rid of Soames in due course, 
though not until I had held plumb- 
lines for him in the piercing cold for 
half an hour, and listened to his 
random comments for a further half- 
hour, also in the piercing cold, on 
clay soils, settlement, drainage, 
underpinning, birth control, and the 
prospects for the National. I would 
have asked him in for a drink if I had 
not been getting a little frightened of 
Soames. He would only start pick- 
ing at my walls again. I brushed 
him down and sent him away and 
had a drink myself instead. 

Margaret watched anxiously as I 
blew on my tiny frozen fingers. “You 
have had a morning,” she exclaimed. 
““ What did he have to suggest after 
all that ?” 

“ Nothing,” I said. “ Five quids’ 
worth of absolutely nothing. Or 
rather he told me to have all the 
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cracks filled and the whole place re- 
decorated and the drawing-room 
floor taken up and the fireplace re- 
bedded and——” 

* But what about the roof?” 

“ He said the best way to make it 
spread was to put a whole lot of wet 
timber up there.” 

“And the nursery ? 
you ignored that ?” 

“ Oh no, that’s settled too.” 

Margaret frowned. “ How do you 
mean? Are you going to do what 
Longman suggested after all?” 

“No,” I told her. ‘‘ The whole 
thing’s settlement apparently. Long- 
man’s finished—he was talking 
through his hat, Soames said.” 

** So what do we do now?” 

“ We cut it out and we fill it up. 
We put telltales on all the walls and 
we keep our eyes on them and we 
pray. At all costs we banish Long- 
man and Soames from the house 
from now on. We find someone else 
—that’s what we do. Soames wants 
to get under the drawing-room floor.” 

Margaret blanched. ‘“‘ That would 
be a disaster,” she said. 


I suppose 


Longman and Son removed their 
four - by-twos the following day. 
They were none too pleased at my 
remarks about wet timber, and they 
departed in something of a huff. 
““'You’d better get someone else to 
do the job,” they said. 

It was time for me to hit the 

I returned late but triumphant 
with a couple of new batteries for the 
torch and a firm promise from R. 
Bashley Ltd., Builders and Sanitary 


Engineers. Our daily help received 
the news with considerably more 
enthusiasm than she had accorded 
the Longmans. 

“Oh, they’re nice,” said Mrs 
“Roy Bashley’s ever so 


Epps. 
nice.” 

The children also were thrilled, 
though I was becoming accustomed 
to that. “ Andy Bashley’s at school,” 
they said. 

I felt at last we were getting some- 
where. Faith and hope might have 
been in temporary eclipse, but Love 
was back with a Capital L. We 
needed someone nice. Ever so nice. 
Someone with a big broad shoulder 
—somewhere we could sob our 
hearts out. Not too big, though, and 
not too broad, or he’d never get 
under the eaves. But sympathetic, 
that was the main thing. 

Mr Bashley was all this and more. 
He was broad, cheerful and ruddy 
complexioned, and he was infinitely 
sure of himself. One look at the 
nursery ceiling was sufficient for Mr 
Bashley. 

“ She’s plimmed,” he said, and 
there was such a wealth of sympathy 
in his voice that I was momentarily 
caught off my balance. 

“Good God!” I exclaimed. 
“* Who’s plimmed ? ” 

“ Your plate.” 

The bottom fell out of my world. 
After all we had been through we 
were back at our plate again. “ Oh, 
heavens,” I said wearily, “ you mean 
roof-spread, I suppose ? ” 

Mr Bashley smiled. “ No, sir. I 
don’t. You'll get no spread with a 
lean-to. Nothing to spread, in a 
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manner of speaking. I mean she’s 
sprung. She’s warped.—Lifted.” 

“Lot of that round here?” I 
asked. 

Mr Bashley’s smile faded. He 
looked ever so faintly puzzled. 
“Plimming, I mean? 

heard of it before.” 

The smile flooded back again, 
warm and reassuring. “ Well, your 
timber swells, see, and then she lifts.” 
He made an expansive gesture with 
his arms. “ It’s either your plate or 
your joists. Can’t tell till I’ve been 
up.” 

“ You want to go up?” I inquired 
nervously. “It’s a very small en- 
trance, you know.” 

Mr Bashley looked pained. “ Ill 
get there,” he said. “ Though ll 
be needing your torch, I expect.” 


Never 


There was more to Mr Bashley 
than his name. Much more. He 
was a human crowbar. He would 
have got there if it had meant tearing 
the whole of the rest of the house 
apart. With his bare hands and the 
occasional help of a jemmy he very 
soon had one side of the access door 
off, and had filled the dress cupboard 
with splinters. Then, burrowing and 
heaving like a back-row forward, he 
kicked his way into the eaves. He 
danced on my joists, he danced on 
my laths and plaster, and he had 
everything unplimmed in less than 
no time. 

“You'll need half a dozen ties,” 
said Mr Bashley, emerging. 

“ Ties,” I repeated dully. 

“ Forbytoos,” continued Mr Bash- 
ley. “ Down from your rafters to 


your joists. Push your joists down, 
that’s what we have to do.” 

“Down from your rafters. For- 
bytoos. . . .” 

“Then we'll make good your 
ceiling and do your room up.” 

Wistfully I nodded. Would that 
I might live to see it! 

“ But first there’s your lounge,” 
said Mr Bashley. “ We'll need to 
get your floor up.” 

There was something irresistible 
about Mr Bashley. The last thing 
we wanted was to have the drawing- 
room messed about, but if Mr 
Bashley said so, then up came our 
floor. I bowed my head and followed 
him downstairs. 

“You can’t do it,” Margaret 
wailed. “ You mustn't. Not until 
the nursery’s done. We’ve two lots 
of furniture in here already.” 

Between us we moved the nursery 
furniture and the drawing-room fur- 
niture into the dining-room. “Now 
we’ve three lots,” wailed Margaret. 
“ Where are we going to eat?” 

There were rending noises from 
next door as Mr Bashley pursued his 
course of destruction. “ Won’t take 
half a day,” he reassured us, drop- 
ping to his knees and working his 
way vigorously round the skirtings. 
Salvos of tacks flew hither and 
thither as he uprooted the carpet 
from the floor. Together we rolled 
it into a vast untidy bundle and slung 
it into the dining-room on top of 
everything else. With a low moan 
Margaret sought sanctuary in the 
kitchen. Poor woman, she had 
sowed the wind and now she was 
reaping it. 
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“Tongue and groove,” chanted 
Mr Bashley, grinning from ear ‘to 
ear and cutting through six boards 
in rapid succession. He exchanged 
the saw for a hammer. “ Can’t do 
much with tongue and groove,” he 
apologised, cracking each board 
roughly down the centre and tearing 
the pieces free. Even as he worked, 
a jagged gap about a yard square 
began to yawn in the floor and a 
bitter, gritty blast whirled upwards 
from the foundations. Mr Bashley 
was unperturbed. “‘ Give us your 
torch, will you ?” he requested, and 
disappeared. 

There is a tide in the affairs of 
men—and who knows. ...? If I 
had caught the tide I might have done 
it. I might have boarded him up. 
Mr Bashley might be ever so nice, 
but he was ever so dangerous too. 
Mr Bashley above ground was a 
threat to our whole pattern of exist- 
ence, while Mr Bashley underground, 
carefully tongued and grooved... 
I hesitated. 

“Your site concrete’s dropped,” 
echoed a far-away voice, as it might 
have been from the tomb. “ Can’t 
see where, but she’s dropped all 
right, and your sleeper’s dropped 
too.” 

I peered with unseeing eyes into 
the depths as the voice continued to 
roll under the floorboards like distant 
thunder. My site concrete might 
have dropped, but my thoughts were 
farther away than my site—a lot 
farther away even than the voice. 
Why not ...? If it wasn’t for that 
good expensive torch of mine... 

His head and shoulders reappeared 


with startling abruptness, as though 
in protest at my thoughts. 

“There’s very little you can do 
about it,” said Mr Bashley. 

Margaret and I and the children 
pigged it in the kitchen for the best 
part of a fortnight while Mr Bashley 
demonstrated to us how little he 
could do. With the utmost good 
humour he proceeded to fill the 
drawing-room with innumerable bags 
of cement, all of them burst, and 
with barrow-loads of sand and gravel, 
and he filled the rest of the house 
with a thick white detritus which 
settled on everything as though 
expelled from an active volcano. 
He brought with him his brothers 
and his brothers-in-law, his carpen- 
ters and his masons and his plasterers 
and his plumbers, until the whole 
formidable array of the clan Bashley 
was busy smoking cigarettes on the 
premises and lying around filling in 
its football pools. And in and out 
among the sprawling figures like an 
angel of mercy slipped Mrs Epps, 
ever so kind, bearing refills of tea 
and slices of rich plum cake and other 
creature comforts, usually on Mar- 
garet’s best china. It was a stirring 
scene—the British Army encamped 
before Sevastopol—but it failed utterly 
to stir Margaret and me as we watched 
and waited in the background, count- 
ing the cost, counting the days, 
venturing an occasional nervous 
query, wondering when—if ever— 
they intended to get on with the 
original job. 

Looking back on it all, now that 
the scars have healed, perhaps it was 
not really so bad as we thought. 
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Everything happened in the course 
of time, almost as though there had 
been a plan. The four-by-twos 
arrived for the nursery, the joists 
were tied down, the ceiling was made 
good, and the painters moved in to 
redecorate. There was even a slight 
lessening of activity under the draw- 
ing-room floor. In place of chaos 
there descended a comparative calm. 
But then there is a beginning and an 
end to most things, as I believe I 
observed in my opening paragraph. 
There was certainly an end to that 
floor. Down went the last tongue 
and groove, in went the last shining 
nail. Bang .../ Mr Bashley ex- 
pressed himself satisfied. 

“* She’s firm as a rock,” he pro- 
claimed, crashing heavily down on 
his heels. He bounded once again 
and beamed his approval. “ You'll 
get no draught now, and you'll get 
no movement. I’ve made good your 
site and I’ve made good your sleepers 
and I’ve made good under your fire, 
and she’s as good as ever she was. 
She won’t shift again in a hurry.” 

He almost persuaded us that we 
had wanted it done in the first place. 
“We're most grateful to you,” we 
said. “ For everything.” 

With mutual expressions of esteem 
Mr Bashley and his clan withdrew, 
taking with them at least half their 
material and leaving us to deal with 
the remainder. We cleared up as 
best we could, refitted the drawing- 
room carpet, lugged back all the 
furniture, and sank wearily down to 
recuperate. 

“ Well, that’s that,” sighed Mar- 
garet thankfully. ‘“‘ The nursery’s 


lovely, and they’ve done this floor 
well, too, though they fairly ran 
through the tea, those men, not to 
speak of the cake. But it won’t be 
nearly so draughty now, and it is 
nice and firm for a change.” 

“Yes, she’s as good as ever she 
was,” I agreed. “‘ And she won’t shift 
in a hurry, as Bashley said. I cer- 
tainly hope that she doesn’t. We 
don’t want all that palaver again. 
Not for many a year.” 

We sat and admired the floor in 
silence, thankful that it was not 
going to shift in a hurry. I gazed at 
the floor, and I cast my mind back 
to Mr Bashley, and a sudden and 
awful thought struck me. Bang.../ 

“ Just a jiffy,” I cried. 

I looked in the hall and I looked 
in the kitchen and I looked rapidly 
through the china cupboard in the 
pantry, and then I returned to the 
drawing-room and I looked at Mar- 
garet. “Yes,” I exclaimed. “ As 
you so brightly remarked a few 
moments ago, that is just about that.” 

“Just about what?” said Mar- 
garet, not liking my tone. 

“ That torch of mine. She’s gone. 
Vanished.” 

Margaret smiled a self-satisfied 
smile. “ Well, as long as there’s 
nothing of mine,” she said. 

“ There is,” I told her. “ That 
fancy tea-service, for instance. There 
are three of your best cups and 
saucers under there too.” 

Margaret’s smile faltered. 

“What do you mean, 
there? Under where?” 

I pointed dramatically downwards. 

“Under your floorboards,” I said. 


under 
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BY RUPERT F. WARREN 


ABOUT midnight on 12th November 
1801, a party of English gentlemen 
landed at Calais. They were the first 
representatives of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to return to France after the 
Revolution. Francis Jackson was the 
English Ambassador to the French 
Court. Among his entourage was 
the Rev. Dawson Warren, his brother- 
in-law, appointed to the company as 
chaplain. One gathers that the title 
was merely one of convenience ; for 
he had few duties to perform and 
was there, more or less, to see Paris. 
He was a man of thirty-one at the 
time and had left his young wife and 
children at their vicarage in Edmon- 
ton. Some of the letters he wrote 
daily to his wife have been preserved, 
and some are incorporated in the 
journal that lies before me now. 
They give a vivid impression of 
the condition and behaviour of the 
French in those critical years. 
Napoleon was not yet the conquer- 
ing hero of France he was to become. 
He had achieved successes, and 
though he had been defeated in 
Egypt he had in a great measure 
restored the national pride of France. 
It was an interval of uncertain peace 
between France and England. 
Trafalgar and Austerlitz were yet to 
come. The events of the Revolution 
and the rise of Napoleon himself 


were recent history, less than ten 
years before the landing of this party 
of English diplomats. Many of the 
actors on that tragic stage were still 
living ; some were holding positions 
in the government. People were 
still talking about the Revolution, 
and as they talked the Rev. Dawson 
Warren listened and wrote down 
their words and his impressions. 


* Calais—November 13th. 

“I rose at eight o’clock on Friday 
morning the 13th, but my boots had 
been taken away so that I could not 
leave my room, and there was no bell 
in it. From the door of my apart- 
ment I besought the waiters who fre- 
quently passed me to get me my boots, 
I wanted to take a walk before break- 
fast. They answered very politely, 
“ Oui, Monsieur,” but did nothing 
to help me. I then sat down to read 
and draw for two hours. At length I 
darted out of the room and caught 
another servant, ‘“‘ Voulez - vous 
m’-apporter de l’eau chaude?” “‘ De 
eau chaude, Monsieur?” “ Oui, 
pour me raser.” “‘ Oh, Monsieur, je 
vais chercher un perruquier.” “* Non, 
non, je n’ai pas besoin d’un per- 
ruquier, je me frase toujours.” 
“Trés bien, Monsieur, je vais cher- 
cher de l’eau chaude,” and away he 
ran as if he would break his neck, 
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but neither he nor his “eau 
chaude” made their appearance. 
At length, in despair, I went to 
Francis and besought the help of His 
Excellency. I found him in bed, 
about as badly off for attendance as 
I was, and we laughed heartily at 
each other’s miseries. He had been 
called up at five o’clock by a mes- 
senger from Lord Cornwallis, and 
when he had dispatched an answer, 
sent his own servant to the water- 
side with orders not to return with- 
out the carriages and baggage. They 
were not returned and all the people 
of the house were so engaged in 
preparing to do honour to Monsieur 
le Ministre that they really never 
thought of our personal comfort. I 
then went down to the kitchen and 
to the great astonishment of a little 
army of garcons, seized and carried 
off a jug of hot water.’ 


The party drove towards Paris 
accompanied by an escort of cavalry, 
and when they stopped for the night 
their inn was guarded by soldiers. 
News of their advance seemed to 
have preceded them; for, as they 
entered each town or village, presenta- 
tions of speeches of welcome, civil 
honours and tokens of esteem were 
awaiting them. At Boulogne: 


‘A very pretty young woman 
walked in at the head of about a 
dozen more all neatly dressed. She 
bore in her hand an elegant bouquet 
and with apparent timidity and an 
interesting blush began a song ex- 
pressing the general joy at the return 
of peace and a wish that the union 
of the two nations might be eternal. 

Cc 


She then desired Francis to accept 
the bouquet as a token of their 
respect for him, and their peculiar 
joy at his arrival. He received the 
present with all due gallantry, saluted 
the fair donor on each cheek, assured 
her of his lively gratitude for her 
elegant compliment and expressed 
the peculiar satisfaction with which 
he bore to this country the amicable 
sentiments of the English Nation. 
Francis heard afterwards that this 
was a delegation from the fish- 
women.’ 


Some days later they arrived at 
Chantilly, the home of the famous 
Montmorency family. Here they 
saw some evidence of the destruction 
wrought during the Revolution. 


‘ A colossal statue in bronze of the 
great Maréchal Luxembourg, whose 
military talents gave lustre to the 
reign of Louis XIV., stood over the 
dome of the municipal stable. When, 
during the revolution, devastation 
and plunder were practised every- 
where with impunity, a number of 
people assembled to pull it down. 
They could not for a long time 
accomplish their object. At length 
they procured long ropes and forty 
horses and drew the statue down 
from its base. The weight was so 
great that it sank a hole six feet in 
the ground. 

‘There is something curious in 
the history of the men who before 
the revolution enjoyed the honours 
and estates of the Montmorency 
family... .’ 


On that fatal roth August 1792, 
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nearly 100 years after the death of 
the illustrious Marshal, the Duc de 
Luxembourg, who had been in 
constant attendance on Louis XVI., 
escaped from the Paris mob and fled 
to England, where he was maintained 
solely by his friend Dorant. Later 
he crossed to Flanders, living there 
with the help of an allowance from 
this same good friend until his 
name was struck off the list of 
emigrants and he was able to return 
to France. 

The sequel is interesting, for 
Dorant was included in the Ambas- 
sador’s suite. By decree the wives 
and children of emigrants had been 
under sentence of death and their 
property put at the disposal of 
the State. Afterwards, Robespierre 


ordered that a wife could, by divorc- 
ing her emigrant husband and marry- 
ing again, keep her husband’s pos- 


sessions. The first woman to present 
herself at the bar of the convention 
to claim benefits of this decree was 
Madame Luxembourg, and during 
all the subsequent changes of the 
government she preserved her wealth 
by denouncing him. The diary 
continues :— 


‘ He [Luxembourg] then returned 
to Paris where he was well received 
by his wife, with whom he and his 
two daughters are now living. He 
repaid Dorant with interest, and 
Mdme Luxembourg as an expres- 
sion of her gratitude offered to take 
his youngest daughter to educate, 
whom Dorant had contrived to take 
over to Paris. You may therefore 
well suppose how extremely anxious 


my fellow traveller was to see his 
daughter and his friend. 

‘ He had been unable to get a pass- 
port. He therefore engaged himself, 
nominally, as premiére valet de 
chambre to Francis and forms part 
of his suite, and in that capacity has 
really been useful and active. I can 
finish this story in Paris, he hastened 
to Luxembourg and found him 
living in great style in one of the most 
magnificent “hotels” with all the 
splendours and state of the old time, 
and nothing could exceed the cordial- 
ity of his reception. “ But,” added 
Dorant, “ I am sorry I have sent my 
daughter to them, the style of her 
education and their habits of living 
will unfit her for the private sphere 
of her father’s family.” ’ 


* Paris—November 19th. 

‘ Our breakfast was fixed at nine. 
I accompanied Francis in his carriage 
to make visits and deliver letters 
of introduction. The facility with 
which Frenchmen hanged their fellow 
countrymen during the revolutionary 
changes of their government was 
owing to their lamps being hung in 
the middle of their streets by a small 
cord. When the cry of “A la lan- 
terne ” followed any particular object 
of their political hatred they had 
only to lower a lamp and suspend the 
victim in its place, for the halter was 
ready to their hands. 

‘Francis drove to the different 
ministers and seemed very well 
pleased with their reception of him. 
He was invited to dinner the follow- 
ing day by the Minister of the 
Marine. We were admitted by 
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Madame—in her bedroom. The 
bed was as ornamental as magnificent 
draperies could make it. There 
were two men sitting with her who 
affected to be “a langlais,” with 
dirty boots, cropped heads, and large 
whiskers. I find it is a prevailing 
notion that all the English dress in 
this manner. There was nothing 
particular to admire in the external 
appearance of their public offices, 
and I had time to study them as I 
sat in the carriage during Francis’s 
visit. In all the courts were planted 
trees of liberty. The air of Paris 
seems not to agree with them. I 
saw not one of flourishing appearance 
and some were quite dead. On his 
return home, Francis found an ap- 
pointment from Citizen Talleyrand, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. He 
accordingly dressed and drove there 
as quickly as possible. He came 
back in excellent spirits. Frank 
Moore told me today that I should 
be heartily sick of Paris in a week, 
and Colonel Pollen represented the 
morals of the place to be remarkably 
bad. There is hardly a modest 
woman in Paris. When Lord Corn- 
wallis and his suite dined at Talley- 
rand’s they met eleven kept women 
and his Lordship had to hand to the 
dining-room Madame la grande, the 
chére amie of the minister. A sad 
state of morals this. What must 
such depravity lead to ?’ 


Some aspects of Paris in that year 
struck our correspondent in sharp 
contrast to London. Paris was still 
recovering ; the scars of battle were 
still apparent on the people he met ; 





much of what he saw seemed un- 
couth and rough. Some days later 
he recorded the following :— 


* Paris, November 21st, 1801. 

‘I cannot give up walking, incon- 
venient as the streets are for foot 
walkers, and indeed sometimes un- 
safe. The drivers of the different 
vehicles which rattle through the 
streets shout pretty loud to give 
warning of their approach, but you 
must scamper through the mud to 
get out of their way. In London 
where, thank heaven, we have no 
equality fraternity and such hubble 
bubble, the comfort of pedestrians 
is much more attended to. 

‘The museum being open today 
to the public, a great crowd of 
ragamuffin citizens, male and female, 
were walking about and criticizing. 
Though their appearance was against 
them they were very orderly. But 
I should not think that modesty, if 
she were ever an inhabitant of Paris, 
would be improved by promiscuous 
crowds of both sexes staring at these 
unveiled representations of nature. 
One figure attracted my attention, a 
young man with hair plaited up and 
dressed a la greque in pantaloons and 
half-boots. I whispered to Hill to 
observe his effeminacy. He told me 
it was a woman. I doubted the 
possibility of such effrontery and we 
passed her again and were convinced. 
This bold-faced impudence they tell 
me is not at all uncommon and laugh 
at my delicacy fresh from London.’ 


* November 22nd. 
“My walk lasted three hours in 
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which time I visited the churches of 
Notre Dame and St ——. They 
were all empty, deserted and miser- 
able. Once or twice I saw a poor 
person kneeling and it seemed just 
to remind me that God was not 
universally forgotten.’ 


* November 26th. 

* Francis dined to-day with Fouché, 
the Minister of Police. This man 
was celebrated during the Revolution 
for carrying into full effect the 
sanguinary decrees of the convention. 
He was one of the judges who at 
the comdemnation of the mild and 
humane Louis said “ La Mort.” He 
had the infernal distinction of invent- 
ing what he called Revolutionary 
marriages, by tying a man and a 
woman together and flinging them 
into the water. When he found the 
work of death too tedious while he 


dispatched his victims singly, he 
slaughtered them by the hundreds in 


his Noyades and Fusillades. Few 
were so active as Fouché in these 
scenes of horror, yet he now lives in 
luxury and splendour. Francis says 
his house is the most magnificent 
he has yet seen in Paris.’ 


* November 30th. 

‘Francis, Mr Webb and myself 
took a long walk in the gardens of 
the Tuileries. One side sheltered 
from the wind and exposed to the 
sun contained more of the beau 
monde of Paris than we had yet seen. 
But there was hardly a being among 
them who bore the appearance of a 
gentleman. Many wear beards, or 
immense whiskers or moustaches. 
The military especially seem to con- 


sider these as indispensable append- 
ages. I should think that nearly a 
third of the persons we met were 
military, but a great majority of them 
were very dirty and untidy. 

“It is said that Bonaparte passes 
fourteen hours of every day in 
business and that his eye seems to 
pervade all the departments of the 
state. He can therefore spare very 
little time for amusement or society, 
but ambition and happiness never 
went together. 

“I was told this morning that the 
First Consul keeps a chére amie in 
the city whom he privately visits now 
and then, walking out incognito 
wrapped up in a great-coat. The 
other day, after a nocturnal excursion 
of this kind, he sent a confidential 
aide-de-camp to the minister of 
police with orders to bring all the 
reports sent in by the spies of the 
preceding night. The aide-de-camp 
was expressly directed to bring them 
away without allowing the minister 
to quit the room or to make the least 
alteration. Bonaparte found on ex- 
amining these reports that they 
contained an exact history of his own 
wanderings, in which he flattered him- 
self he had been able to elude their 
vigilance. He returned the papers 
to the minister with many commenda- 
tions of his attention and zeal, but 
it is supposed he was a little vexed 
withal. Francis knows that one of 
the livery servants is a spy and 
reports the conversation of the dinner 
table. We are all well aware we are 
being watched.’ 


* December ist. 
‘ Mr Merry had dined with us and 
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we went to the ladies’ party as soon 
as he had taken leave. We were a 
great deal too soon, but I was much 
amused in chatting with Madame 
Joubert, a very beautiful woman, 
while Francis devoted himself to her 
mother. I was only sensible of 
making one mistake. I praised the 
fine countenance of a Sévres bust, 
which I supposed to be that of the 
First Consul, but she told me with 
a sigh “ C’est le Général Joubert.” 
In half an hour the company began 
to assemble and a pretty set they 
were ; the men dirty, black cropped 
hair, large whiskers, unshaven chins, 
many of them in boots. No one 
would tolerate a footman in the room 
who was so untidily dressed. This 
is republican taste and they con- 
sidered it the English fashion. 
Francis’s dress and gentlemanlike 
manners will, I think, correct these 
notions. The ladies were a little 
better in their appearance, excepting 
the prevailing taste for exposure, and 
I suppose they were good in point 
of character, but the being seen in 
respectable company here is not very 
strong proof of a woman’s character. 
Liberties which would effectually 
destroy female reputation in England 
excite here scarcely a remark. I 
cannot at all make out the boundaries 
beyond which if a woman trans- 
gressed she would be excluded from 
society. I am told that now and 
then an individual is proscribed, as 
if to show that some distinction is 
kept up. And it appears that in the 
highest circles these examples are 
singled out by Madame Bonaparte. 
They say of this guardian of French 
morality that after the death of M. 


Beauharnais, her first husband, by 
the guillotine, she was the mistress 
of Barras. However, I have only a 
right to speak of appearances. The 
Swedish Minister M. Le Baron 
D’Ehreneward and his lady were the 
only people save our hostess and her 
daughter who seemed above the 
common race of London Shop- 
keepers. I flattered myself I had 
acquired French enough to talk in 
such a party, but was mistaken. I 
can hold discourse for an hour with 
my French Master on laws and 
governments and I can converse with 
other foreigners, but to gabble with 
two or three French women is far 
beyond my powers. I suppose when 
their association with the English 
shall be free, and when they feel 
their government to be firmly settled, 
they will assume some polish both 
of appearance and manner. It is a 
piece of singular good fortune to have 
a peep at them as they are, just 
emerging from Republican or rather 
Revolutionary barbarity, but a peep 
is enough. I shall return without 
losing my old prejudices. I still 
bless God that I am a native of 
England and never likely to be a 
citizen of the French Republic.’ 


Five days later he was to have his 
first glimpse of the hero of France. 
It is worth while to read his impres- 
sions of this man who was later to 
become the terror of all Europe. 


* December 6th. 

“No messenger has arrived with 
Francis’s credentials so the audience 
was of course given up. And no 
answer came to the application 
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Francis made for places. Hill and I 
therefore set off to try if we could 
not by bribery or other means, obtain 
admission at the Tuileries. We 
found the sentinels and gatekeeper 
vigilant and incorruptible and re- 
turned to the hotel. Francis in the 
meantime had received a very polite 
answer from Talleyrand enclosing a 
few general tickets and one to a 
particular place for himself. He was 
therefore dressing in his Light Horse 
Volunteer regimentals to go there. 
‘Hill and I walked back to the 
palace and got places on the stair- 
case. It was lined on each side with 
Grenadiers, behind whom we stood. 
After a little time the drums beat, 
the Grenadiers presented arms, the 
folding-doors at the head of the 
stairs were thrown open and the hero 
appeared. He was preceded by four 
aide-de-camps with their hats on. 


He himself and the general officers 
who followed him were uncovered. 
I shall probably never again have so 


good a view of him. I saw him as 
he was descending the upper part of 
the staircase and he passed close to 
me. Of course you expect me to 
describe him, but I was disappointed. 
There is nothing remarkable about 
him to describe. The great soul of 
the heros pacifacateur, the conqueror 
of Italy and the terror of great parts 
of Europe is lodged in a small light 
body about five feet four inches high, 
which was covered by an ill-made 
crimson velvet coat with gold lace 
and embroidery on the collar and 
sleeves. White pantaloons and boots. 
This with a plain cocked hat 
and national cockade completed the 


consular dress. | His countenance 
appeared to be thin, sallow and un- 
healthy. The lightning of his eye, 
which is often talked of, was not 
flashing nor was there anything in 
his appearance which would have led 
me to suppose that he was anything 
more than an attorney’s clerk. He 
walked hastily and without looking 
around him. There were no shouts 
or enthusiasm, he passed by as 
a shadow and made no impression 
on me. 

*I endeavoured to follow him out 
of the grand door, but was stopped 
by the guards. I then climbed into 
a window of the hall and saw him 
ride along the line. He was mounted 
on a fine white charger which a 
French gentleman standing by told 
me was 22 years old and was a great 
favourite of the late king who used 
to ride him on reviews and other 
public occasions. Bonaparte appears 
to more advantage on horseback. I 
observed that he rode with very long 
stirrups as if the soles of his feet 
scarcely touched them. He was 


- attended by several general officers 


who were also well mounted. After 
riding along the line, a circle was 
formed and he delivered some sabres 
and musquets as honorary awards. 
I was not near enough to hear his 
words, if he spoke anything, but the 
whole seemed to fall flat. The by- 
standers said he was out of spirits.’ 


* December 8th, 1801. 

‘After dispatching a messenger, 
an event which always keeps the 
house in an uproar for several hours, 
I took a walk by myself, sauntering 
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for some hours. I cast my eyes as I 
passed upon a few of the print shops. 
The depravity of this place is most 
awful. In London few good artists 
will employ their talents upon in- 
decent subjects. In Paris they seem 
to work on little else, and every 
seller of prints hangs round his shop 
articles that would not be tolerated 
for a moment among us. Books of 
similar tendency stare you in the face 
every time and are offered to you at 
every corner. I never walk out but 
I am accosted by people with an offer 
to introduce me to their beautiful 
cousin or friend, and females in the 
most extraordinary light dresses 
parade the most public walks and 
accost passers-by at all hours of the 
day. Corruption of morals reigns 
here with unlimited sway and cankers 
the very heart of all society. 

* Madame Bonaparte’s manners are 
most elegant and pleasing, full of 
affability and attention. She begins 
to assume a great deal more state 
than is consistent with the theory of 
Republican equality. She has a very 
large train of servants, a little while 
ago they were dressed in a uniform 
manner very like a livery, and now 
they are never to speak to her. An 
officer of the consular guard is always 
in waiting to receive and deliver her 
commands, announce her carriage, 
etc. She gives very large parties on 
the seventh of every month to which 
those only are invited who have been 
introduced to the first consul. The 
establishment may be judged of from 
their frequently giving dinners at the 
Tuileries of 180 covers. 

‘If you ask me what was the pro- 


portion of pretty women, I should 
say that one in ten might pass toler- 
ably and one in twenty might be 
accounted handsome. The universal 
exposure of the bust must proceed, 
I suppose, from enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the antique which they have 
acquired from the statues in the 
museum. I trust our countrywomen 
will teach them better fashions.’ 


* December oth, 1801. 

* During my French lesson yester- 
day the conversational part of it 
turned upon the Bastille. M. le 
Gros told me that his wife had been 
instrumental in procuring the liberty 
of Latude who had been a prisoner 
35 years. Hill and I went to call on 
him (Latude) this evening. He is 
78 years old but strong, active and 
hearty as a man half that age.’ 


The journal is here interrupted by 
a long account of the history of the 
Bastille and an analysis of the people 


confined within its walls. Dawson 
Warren’s interest was aroused by his 
meeting with Latude who had escaped 
and been recaptured. He was not 
one of the seven wretches found 
within its walls when it was stormed, 
but his memories of the events of the 
long 35 years of his incarceration 
there were still clear. His mind was 
active, and he kept as personal 
souvenirs the tools and gadgets with 
which he had made his escape. 
These he displayed with much pride 
to our correspondent. 

Latude’s release came some years 
after his recapture. He wrote a 
letter which the Turnkey promised 
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to deliver but which he dropped in 
the street. It was picked up by 
Madame le Gros, the wife of War- 
ren’s French Tutor, and it was 
through her determined efforts that 
a pardon was obtained for Latude. 
It was through her, too, that Warren 
met Latude. He records— 


‘Madame le Gros was neither 
young nor pretty nor elegant when 
I saw her, yet I looked at her with 
great interest. Latude seemed to 
idolize her.’ 


* December 12th, 1801. 

‘We saw over the door of a fine 
church the words “la Bourse” and 
on different parts of the building the 
words “‘La Justice,” “‘L’Humanité,” 
* Liberté.” We walked in. The 


place was crowded with people very 


like those who frequent our stock 
exchange, who were transacting their 
business in the body of the church. 
The organ remained, so did the old 
pulpit, although its stairs were gone. 
I observed that most of the persons 
who entered the door took off their 
hats for a moment and put them on 
again. This must have proceeded 
from some lingering sentiment of 
respect for the place in which they 
and their fathers had been accustomed 
to worship God.’ 


On this particular day also he met 
Monsieur St Quintin, who had been 
prefect of the Palace of the Tuileries 
on the memorable roth of August. 


* His friends were all shot around 
him and he fled from room to room 


till all chance of escape was at an 
end unless he would venture to jump 
from a window of the upper storey. 
It was desperate, but he did it and 
fell upon a heap of dead bodies. He 
had recollection enough to lay him- 
self along as if in the same state and 
continued there till the evening 
when he seized the opportunity 
which offered of stealing away un- 
noticed. He went to the house of a 
stranger, an English woman, who 
kindly promised to conceal him till 
he could escape into the country. 
Some of the mob a few hours after 
traced him to the house, broke in 
and began a close examination. The 
mistress of the house was not out of 
bed when St Quintin entered and 
said it was all over with him, they 
were searching so closely that escape 
was impossible. She bade him hide 
himself in the bed. He had barely 
done so when the ruffians rushed 
into the room, looked under the bed, 
examined every corner and then 
went away satisfied that he was not 
in the house. He escaped out of 
Paris in the night and is lately 
returned.’ 


* December 31st, 1801. 

‘On coming out we were invited 
to look at a young savage caught two 
or three years ago in the woods of 
Abeyron. He seemed a stupid boy 
neatly dressed and as soon as the 
door was opened showed an inclina- 
tion to get out. He had been first 
taken by three huntsmen as he was 
climbing a tree, and by them put 
under the care of a widow. He soon 
escaped from her and wandered in 
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the woods and mountains during a 
most severe winter. He then of his 
own accord entered a house where 
he was secured and from whence he 
was brought to Paris. This poor 
being is incapable of any attention 
except to the immediate objects of 
his animal wants. He is totally 
destitute of memory, judgment or 
even the faculty of imitation, for he 
cannot after months of careful in- 
struction be taught to open a door. 
He never shows the least appearance 
of curiosity or of thought either by 
sound or gesticulation. There are 
many scars on different parts of his 
body. A large one is conspicuous 
upon the throat as if it had been 
made with a sharp instrument and 
this leads some to suppose that an 
attempt had been made to murder 
the child in the wood and he had 
been preserved by the care of some 
wild beast. In the neighbourhood 
where he was found he had been 
seen occasionally running about for 
five years. I thought I saw one of 
our species not completely formed 
or whose faculties had been injured 
by accident. The savants of Paris 
imagine that they behold man in 
his primeval state before he had 
acquired the use of language.’ 


‘ January 5th, 1802. 

‘ This being the day of the second 
public parade and audience since our 
residence in Paris and the first since 
Francis received his credentials, we 
expected a notice to attend the First 
Consul. None came till 12 o’clock. 
This was afterwards accounted for 
as an omission of one of the officers. 

C2 


We entered the court of the Tuileries 
a few minutes before two. Francis 
wore a full court dress, Hill the 
regimentals of the Shropshire Militia 
and I my canonicals. My gown 
attracted a great deal of attention, 
both out of doors and after we had 
entered the hall where the corps 
diplomatique were assembling. One 
of the ambassadors asked Francis if 
he always travelled with a confessor 
and another asked him if I were a 
monk. Such a thing as a clerical 
habit had not been seen in Paris for 
many years. We waited in this hall 
walking about and conversing till the 
ministers and their suites had arrived 
and till the First Consul was ready 
to receive us. During that time 
coffee, chocolate and other refresh- 
ments were handed round. At 
length an aide-de-camp announced 
that the First Consul was ready to 
receive us, the folding doors were 
thrown open and we walked up- 
stairs. 

As soon as the circle was formed, 
Bonaparte walked up to Francis in a 
graceful manner and the introduction 
was made by the Prefét de Service. 
Francis delivered the King’s letter 
which Bonaparte received with a 
bend forward that I thought was a 
bow. He looked at it, then delivered 
it into the hands of Talleyrand. A 
little conversation ensued in which 
the First Consul said “‘ The friend- 
ship between the two nations ought 
to be eternal and they might ensure 
the repose of the world.” To which 
Francis replied that he had the 
honour of bearing to France the 
earnest wishes of his Royal Master 
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and of the British people that it might 
be so. Bonaparte dropped some 
remark on the British government 
having sent him a very young man, 
but it was with a good humoured 
smile to which Francis replied with 
equal good humour that he was sent 
to a young man. After a few more 
words Bonaparte looked at me. My 
dress caught his attention. He gave 
me a slight bow and asked what 
costume I wore. Francis replied 
“D’un_ Ecclesiastique _ beneficie.” 
The Consul addressed me “ Etes- 
vous Evéque ?” to which I replied 
“Pas encore,” by which I only 
meant to imply that I was of inferior 
rank, but it has drawn upon me some 
jokes and laughs. Bonaparte then 
said “De quel diocése?” “De 
Londres.” “‘ L’Evéque de Londres 
est un homme de grand merite.” 


He then turned to Hill: “ Et vous, 
Monsieur, quelle est votre uniforme ? 


De quel comte?”  “ Shropshire.” 
He then went round the semicircle 
having something pleasant to say 
to everybody. To the American 
Minister he was particularly atten- 
tive. Mr Livingstone is a deaf old 
man and cannot speak a word of 
French. When his secretary stated 
this the Consul replied, “Ce n’est 
rien, ce n’est pas necessaire pour 
parler la langue de la liberté.” 
When he had completed the circuit 
he returned again, speaking to two 
or three persons a second time. 
He stopped close to me and said, 
“ Etes-vous secretaire de legation.” 
“Non, Général”; for that is the 
title he expects strangers to address 
him—his own subjects call him 


“ Citoyen Consul.” “ Qu’est ce que 
vous étes, donc?” I did not at first 
understand him. On his repeating 
the question I said, “Je suis de 
PEglise Anglaise.” “‘ Anglicaine, 
vous voulez dire—ah ! 
Anglicaine.” His countenance was 
pleasing and animated. He appeared 
very different from what I had before 
thought him to be. His manner was 
easy and unembarrassed, and he 
went through the whole ceremony 
as if he had been accustomed to 
courts all his life. When he had had 
enough of our company he took his 
original station between the two 
consuls and made a graceful bow. 
We all returned the salute and 
retired in the same order we had 
entered. On coming out there was 
a little scuffle between the Etrurian 
Minister and me. He said he had a 
right to go first and I replied that he 
was very welcome. He then said 
perhaps he had not a right and I 
answered “ Perhaps not.” As this 
caused an interruption there was a 
cry of “Go on” and I felt some- 
body’s hand upon my shoulder, 
quickening my movements, but 
which of the two important person- 
ages went first I cannot say. As I 
was getting into the carriage one of 
the crowd assembled at the door said 
“Voila une femme qui monte dans 
la voiture.” We immediately paid 
visits of compliment to Madame 
Bonaparte and the Ministers of the 
different departments. 


‘One day some French gentlemen 
made this extraordinary remark, 
which shows an insight into the 
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unusual hospitality of those people. 
“Now you are made one of our 
society come to any of our houses at 
all times, you will find our wives at 
home if we are not, make yourself 
quite at home, dine and sup when- 
ever you please. We will soon intro- 
duce you to our chéres amies. Of 
course you will be aware that with 
respect to them we are very par- 
ticular. You will not think of visit- 
ing them unless we are ourselves at 
home.” And the unusual frankness 
and casual regard to life can be seen 
in the following quotation. ‘“ Gen- 
eral Oudinet dined with me the other 
day just after he had killed a man. 
He told me the whole history of it. 
He was the evening before in a 
coffee house and heard three men 
abusing in general terms the officers 
of the army. Oudinet cautioned 
them not to speak too freely for he 
would be obliged to notice it. They 
disregarded the admonition and con- 
tinued to abuse. Oudinet challenged 
them. They immediately accepted 
this and appointed the place of meet- 
ing, desiring him to bring two friends 
with him. ‘No,’ said Oudinet, ‘I 
shall not take that trouble, I shall 
fight you all three. The next 
morning they met. M. Choisel, who 
had been the least forward the day 
before the aggression, was the bravest 
in the field and took the first turn. 
The ball from Oudinet’s pistol passed 
through his head and stretched him 
lifeless. The other two gentlemen 
declined encountering the same risk 
and so the affair ended. General 
Oudinet came and dined with me and 
told me of it.” 


‘I suppose no notice will ever be 
taken of the affair.’ 


At this point we must skip over 
the remainder of the diary; but let 
me conclude with one final statement 
which he added some years later 
after the visit to Paris had been 
completed. 


‘I have thus copied out in a neat 
form the rough and hasty sketches 
which I forwarded to my dear wife 
of what I saw and heard when I 
went to visit Paris. And I illustrate 
this copy with several prints, some 
of which I purchased there, some I 
have recently collected and some, 
still more valued, have been given to 
me by kind friends. My object in 
the trouble I have taken has been 
partly to gratify myself in retracing 
scenes long gone by, and which were 
interesting in their day; and partly 
to give information and amusement 
to others. Above all, I wished to 
leave a memorial of a remarkable 
passage in my life to my dear children. 
I have now only one fear concerning 
it. The foregoing pages contain 
merely a copy excepting the correc- 
tion of a few mistakes ; and I would 
by no means have any persons who 
may hereafter read it draw there- 
from any erroneous views, or justify 
any unchristian practice. In making 
this transcript I have been led to 
several serious reflections. I find 
that in some respects it expresses 
rather what I thought at the time than 
what I think now. In my progress 
through these letters I discovered 
that, with my present views of 
Christian obligation, I should not 
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have left my domestic and parochial 
duties for such a journey. I satisfied 
myself at the time with the leave of 
my Diocesan, and I reposed full 
confidence in those I left behind to 
supply my place, but such duties 
were not confided to me to be so 
transferred, and I therefore now feel 
and acknowledge that I was wrong 
in thus going to France. 

‘But some will not coincide with 
me in this judgment. They will con- 
sider the temptation to have been 
great and will think the journey was 
to be excused, or even to be approved. 
Should I yield this point, and I have 
abundant inclination to do so if I 
could, there yet remains another 
more difficult to get over. It is a 
confession: I owe to God and to my 
conscience to acknowledge that I 
now see a much stronger objection 
against the spirit in which I went. 
Had I gone forth into that land of 
infidelity and immorality clad in the 
whole armour of God, an open faith- 
ful and devoted servant of Christ, 
bearing testimony by the word of 
His truth against the profligacy 
round me, it had been something. 
But, alas, I temporized, I was satis- 
fied with the moral decorums of 
English good manners, and flattered 
myself that all was right. For the 
sake of seeing all I could, I went to 
places of amusement where I ought 
never to have appeared and where 
corruption stalked with unblushing 
front. I sometimes attended scenes 
of vanity and folly and offered no 
remonstrance against the overwhelm- 
ing ascendancy of the world, the 
flesh and the devil. Nay, I seemed 


to compliment it by my presence. 
My brother-in-law was an amiable 
and excellent man, in some respects 
eminently so. We took bibles and 
prayer books with us, we paid some 
respect to the Sabbath, we now and 
then drew some comparisons between 
English religion and French infidel- 
ity. And so I bolstered myself up 
in vanity and self flattery.... Ican- 
not therefore reflect upon my visit to 
France with unmingled satisfaction. 
“Yet when I turn my eyes from 
my own sinfulness and weakness to 
the goodness and mercy of God, who 
led me out and brought me back in 
safety, who preserved me as far as I 
could see from the contaminating 
influence to which I rashly exposed 
myself, and restored me to the bless- 
ings which I had quitted for a while ; 
when I reflect that I was the first 
individual permitted by the Laws to 
officiate as a clergyman in that land 
where all religion had been publicly 
proscribed ; that I had the honour 
of receiving the first public mark of 
respect for the sacerdotal order from 
the existing authorities among the 
people by whom ecclesiastics had 
been so recently put down, plun- 
dered, persecuted and murdered, 
when I think that I was perhaps the 
means of the Hand of Providence of 
signifying to the inhabitants of that 
great city, that they might worship 
God, whose existence had been 
publicly denied and observe the 
Sabbath which had been formerly 
abolished, I entertain one hope that 
my visit to Paris was not fruitless. I 
feel that a high honour and great 
mercies were conferred upon me.’ 
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MIDDLE EAST PASSAGE 


BY ROBERT HUNTER 


I DID not know we were so near 
Beirut runway till we hit it. Then 
the rain came, and I was wet through 
before reaching the airport build- 
ings ; certainly in no mood to dally 
with immigration officials. A certain 
technique, however, often seems 
successful when dealing with these 
people. It consists of an air of com- 
placent resignation, an occasional 
bland smile, and an honest counten- 
ance. When the occasion demands 
I can produce these three things. 
But now I did not need them; for 
the friend who met me achieved a 
speedy getaway by different methods. 
All he did was to gesture with a little 
card before the nearest official. The 
mere sight of that card worked 
wonders : my case was not opened, 
my papers scarcely considered. I 
was out of that airport, at a guess, 
half an hour sooner than the rest of 
them. 

I had known Beirut during the war, 
but this was a different Beirut. 
Gone were the British and French 
army trucks, and in their place 
rushed thousands of American cars. 
I have rarely seen so many and such 
big ones in a confined space before ; 
not even in Athens, where they also 
like them big. Beirut’s streets are 
really too narrow for these cars, 
which need so much parking space. 
There was this ‘ outsize’ tendency 


everywhere: frigidaires and radio- 
sets on display were gigantic, and 
miniature cameras had lenses as 
large as their bodies. The people 
looked prosperous ; buildings were 
going up all over the place. Someone 
in Beirut was making money. 

I asked my friend about that card. 
I thought he was a little secretive. 
“ Oh, well,” he said, “it helps, you 
know—my badge of office.” 

“ Then we are diplomats? Do we 
carry C.D. on our number plates?” 

“ No—not quite that; but nearly 
as good. You should see the flag I 
fly on my official car.” 

The car we were in at the time 
must have been about the smallest 
in Beirut, but it was of British make 
and this was something. The agent 
for that car must have had grit to 
sell it at all in a place like Beirut. 
We passed the Normandie and the 
St Georges, huge hotels costing the 
earth to enter and the firmament to 
put up at, and were lucky to find a 
parking place reasonably near a café 
my friend had in mind. Here we 
had coffee and cakes and an argu- 
ment over the bill. Finally, my 
friend gave three-quarters of what 
was asked and the waiter went away 
happy. Only in the most respect- 
able places in Beirut are prices fixed, 
and even then there are ways of 
unfixing them. 
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Coffee over, my friend, whom I 
will henceforth refer to as Paul, 
drove me to his flat on the third 
floor of a new block of buildings 
down a side-street near the sea. The 
first forty yards of the road were tar- 
mac; the last fifty, a muddle of 
pot-holes, mud and general debris. 
I had a bath, a shave, and then more 
breakfast, served to me by an elderly 
Lebanese woman with large blue 
veins on her bare feet. 

Paul had to go to his office but told 
me to make myself comfortable. He 
also said he was planning for me to 
go to Damascus that afternoon. He 
could not come himself but I would 
be in good company, since his con- 
fidential secretary was going, also the 
confidential secretary’s wife. The 
plan suited me well; for I had 
meant to visit Damascus in any case 


but expected to have to do so by 
taxi or air. This new method would 
be more comfortable and much less 
expensive. 

At 2 P.M. the passengers arrived. 
The car was a Chevrolet, or was it 
a Buick ? but anyhow it was colossal. 


The confidential secretary, who 
looked about thirty, and his wife, 
who looked older, promptly got into 
the back seats, whereas I was told 
to sit next the driver. The car was 
not the only large thing drawn up 
outside that flat. There was also its 
flag. This was a blue affair the size 
of a thirty-thousand-ton ocean-going 
liner’s Blue Peter. It had of course 
to be big, because emblazoned on its 
fabric was a map of the world. While 
they were loading the baggage I 
examined that map. It showed me 


everything I wanted to know: where 
we were going, the route to East 
Africa I proposed to take after 
leaving the Lebanon ; it even showed 
me the place I had come from, the 
extreme tip of south-west Ireland. 

“What is this flag?” I asked 
Paul. 

“United Nations of course. You 
ought to know that.” 

“Why should 1? There are no 
United Nations where I come from,” 
I muttered, feeling slightly peeved. 
“ Anyhow, I’m going to be quite a 
big noise.” 

“No you’re not. You’re only 
sitting in front. It’s the people in 
the back seat that count.” 

So the old adage about having to 
take a back seat does not apply in 
Beirut! The confidential secretary 
and spouse were the real Big Noises 
and I was only an ‘also ran.’ But I 
did not mind: I found my front 
seat most luxurious. 

Those who know the road from 
Beirut to Damascus will know it is 
beautiful. They may also know that 
in places it is rather tricky; for it 
winds down steep mountain-sides, 
round fearsome S bends, and there 
is often mist on the summits. They 
may not, however, know that it is 
unwise to talk politics when tackling 
these mountain-sides by car, at 
least, unwise if there is any danger 
of the driver joining in the arguments. 

I was so stupid—at a point on the 
road where there seemed to be 
nothing between us and the valley 
below but a thousand feet of preci- 
pice—as to bring in the word, 
Palestine. 
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“ How far are we now from the 
Palestine border ?” I asked, turning 
round to face the confidential secre- 
tary. 

“ Palestine!” His face went grim. 
“We are not so far. There should 
be no border. It is our country. I 
am a Palestinian refugee.” 

He then told me, at first with 
relative calm, but with ever-increasing 
passion, that he had once lived in 
Palestine; born and brought up 
there. The Jews had come and the 
Jews had stayed. Life became im- 
possible for him. Fortunately he 
had a brother who worked in Beirut. 
He had left his house in Jaffa, col- 
lected what goods and chattels he 
could carry, including a wife, and 
crossed to the Lebanon. 

As we twisted our way down the 
mountain-sides and other cars twisted 
their way up them, he held forth 
about the Jews. They were execrated 
in the entire Arab world. They were 
an aggressive people ; Palestine was 
not big enough for them and they 
were determined to expand. They 
were the denial of peace to the world, 
yet the West sympathised with them 
and ignored the Arabs. Palestine 
was his real home; he wanted to 
return, but never, never, never, so 
long as it remained in Jewish hands. 

At this point, as ill luck would 
have it, our chauffeur joined in. He 
too was a Palestinian refugee and he 
too wanted to return. “ Would you 
like to be turned out of your home, 
mister?” he shouted at me in 
impossible English, gesturing with 
one arm in the direction of the 
border. “ Would you like to lose all 


you have and live like a rat?” And 
he swung round in his seat to appeal 
to the confidential secretary. Then 
they started shouting at each other 
in their own language. 

I had now become alarmed. We 
were swaying horribly from one side 
of the road to the other and at ever- 
increasing speed. To vent his rage 
on the execrable Jews the chauffeur 
kept jabbing his foot hard down on 
the accelerator. He was missing 
goats by inches and oncoming cars 
by centimetres. Rules of the road 
were ignored by both sides; our 
own car, because the chauffeur was 
so furious ; oncoming cars, because 
they had no option. It was time to 
put my foot down, metaphorically 
rather than literally. 

“Shut up!” I yelled; “and 
look where you’re going.” 

Fear gave emphasis to my words. 
The confidential secretary and chauf- 
feur stopped dead in the middle of 
their argument, just as if they had 
been shot; the driver to stare 
vacantly at me; the confidential 
secretary, well, I do not know, for I 
was not looking at him. Then the 
confidential secretary said in English 
and no doubt for my benefit. “ Drive 
more carefully, Abdul. See; we are 
on the wrong side of the road.” 

As indeed we had been a great 
deal of the time ; our back wheel at 
that moment on the edge of the 
precipice. From now on our pro- 
gress was normal, a steady sixty 
miles an hour, but with a driver 
concentrating on his job. 

A queue, some hundred yards 
long, stood at the entrance to the 
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Lebanese frontier post with Syria. 
I supposed they would turn my 
baggage inside out, but I had over- 
looked our flag. People were stand- 
ing at a counter having their belong- 


ings ransacked, but all that happened 


to us was that our chauffeur collected 
our credentials, my passport, their 
identity cards, and took them into an 
office. He was back almost at once. 
Not a bag was touched, not a finger 
laid on us. We were away in next 
to no time. It was the same thing 
at the Syrian post ; in, out, and away 
again. This was undoubtedly the 
way to travel. For once I felt im- 
portant as I noticed the envious 
glances cast on us ; and this, in spite 
of my being merely a front-seat 
occupier. 

The first glimpse of the Barid 
River and then the lights of Dam- 
ascus brought back memories. Eight 
entertaining months had I spent in 
the city during the war. In those 
days no one really knew what was 
coming next. It might be one of the 
Damascene’s favourite pastimes, a 
demonstration, with people marching 
through the streets shouting slogans, 
and shopkeepers hastily putting up 
shutters to protect their glass 
windows ; or a football match at 
which one lot of people threw 
stones at the other lot and gen- 
darmes loosed off revolvers; or the 
military being called out to protect 
a cinema proprietor from the fury of 
students, because he was encouraging 
the women of Damascus to emanci- 
pate themselves by attending a 
‘ladies only’ performance. There 
had never been a dull moment. 


As we approached the city I found 
myself speculating on whether I 
would experience the same old 
adventures. Just now everything 
seemed peaceful, even sedate. To- 
night Damascus was as unemotional 
as Throgmorton Street. The hotel 
I was dropped at, an old friend of 
mine, was almost morgue-like in its 
silence, the few people in the lounge 
talking in whispers. Motor-horns in 
the street were scarcely hooting, 
vendors at their kerb-side kiosks 
scarcely attempting to sell their 
wares. This was quite unlike the 
Damascus I had known. 

I sidled up to the hotel manager, 
who vaguely remembered me. 

“Yes; Damascus is quiet to- 
day,” he said. ‘“ There has been a 
public funeral for the victims of the 
massacre.” 

I had never heard of a massacre 
and said so. 

“ For our men who were killed on 
the border,” he went on. “ The 
Jews again. They killed our men 
who were only doing their duty in 
guarding the frontier.” 

I would have asked questions but 
he had more to say. “ We have the 
patience, we Arabs, but we cannot 
be patient for ever. One day the 
Jews will pay heavily for what it is 
they do. They wish to attack us, for 
at present they are strong. But soon 
we will be armed: then it will be 
different.” 

“But what about the agree- 
ment?” I asked. ‘‘ The Americans 
and ourselves have promised to stop 
an aggressor.” 

He treated me to a look in which 
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sorrow and scorn were skilfully 
blended. “I am the hotel manager 
and you are my guest. I cannot say 
to you all that I think. But to us, in 
Syria, we no longer believe in your 
promises. We have ceased to believe 
in them for such a long time. And 
now, sir; I hope your room is com- 
fortable; dinner is at eight. If 
anything is not to your liking, please 
do not hesitate to say so.” 

He moved away with a dignified 
bow, leaving me to digest his words. 
I felt of a sudden lonely and dejected, 
for that remark about broken prom- 
ises hurt. Had we really broken 
them? Was our prestige a thing of 
the past? In the war Syria had paid 
for and presented six Spitfires to our 
country ; had named a street after 
one of our Minister’s Resident ; had 
queued outside our information office 
to see pictures of British workmen 
drinking out of large mugs of beer ; 
of the playing-fields of Eton ; of the 
stately homes of England. They had 
spoken well of us in their newspapers. 
Would they do such things again ? 
They may—but not just at present. 

I felt even lonelier during dinner. 
The room was virtually empty, my 
waiter correct in bearing but unde- 
monstrative. In the old days I would 
have got a smile from him somehow, 
but now he was as stiff as the classical 
poker. I hurried through the meal 
and went into the streets. Things 
were better here. The car-drivers 
were beginning to hoot again, and 
the street vendors were at last waking 
up. 

Suddenly a car pulled up beside 
me, A man jumped from the driver’s 


seat and ran towards me. I was 
seized by a pair of burly arms and 
lifted off the ground. I struggled 
furiously, intending to sell my life 
dearly—when I recognised my assail- 
ant. It was Joseph, our office driver 
in wartime days. 

He was genuinely delighted to see 
me. His English was bad and my 
Arabic shocking, but when two old 
friends meet after long absence, 
language may go by the board. He 
led me to his car and drove off. 
Round and round we went, with no 
apparent purpose on Joseph’s part 
but to talk. He did this unceasingly 
and with the usual manipulatory 
gestures. I caught a glimpse of the 
President’s house, saw later on that 
we were in the street called Straight, 
knew we were near the Souk for I 
could smell it, and then he took me 
back to my hotel. It was now my 
turn; so we parked the car and I 
took him to a café where we drank 
coffee and chewed nuts. When I 
turned in I felt much more cheerful 
than I had those previous few hours. 
We had never once talked politics ; 
we should not have understood each 
other if we had. 

After breakfast next morning I set 
off to find more friends. Two of 
them, I happened to know, worked 
in the same office ; the one as com- 
missionaire, the other as a confi- 
dential secretary. The commission- 
aire, who had heard nothing of my 
coming, stared at me as if I were a 
ghost. Then recognition came to 
him and the lips parted in the broad- 
est of smiles, while he pumphandled 
my arm up and down. Our conversa- 
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tion was not exactly enlightening, 
since it consisted in the main of a 
series of ejaculations and a few 
Hamdu lillahs. Still holding on to 
my hand he escorted me to the 
professor. The professor was the 
confidential secretary referred to, 
but he was not a Palestinian refugee. 
He had known about my coming and 
was not taken aback like the com- 
missionaire. Indeed, at first I 
thought he was not particularly 
pleased to see me; for all he did 
was to rise slowly from his chair and 
stare silently at me. But when the 
commissionaire had gone he took my 
hand and held it firmly, saying in 
his excellent English, “You are 
looking very well, my dear friend. I 
have never seen you looking better.” 

The professor had never been of 
the demonstrative type but was 
tremendously pro-British, possibly 
because of his hatred of the French 
and their mandate. We had played 
chess, gone out with guns looking for 
sand-grouse which we rarely found, 
and had endless cups of coffee to- 
gether. He had been my right-hand 
man in the office, invaluable in his 
help when tricky matters had to be 
handled. Now we sipped coffee 
together and talked of old days. 
Before long, however, we got on to 
new days. 

He said, “ Syria has made much 
money during the war. Now she is 
rich, but the money is going into 
armaments. Fifty per cent of the 
budget is given to armaments.” 

“ Against the Jews ?” 

“For defence—yes. The Jew is 
strong now. The Government be- 


lieves he might attack us before we 
are as strong as he is. So Syria 
rearms.” 

“That’s the official reason I 
know,” I said. “ But is there any- 
thing more to it?” 

The professor hesitated. ‘‘ Our 
president was given asylum in Egypt 
when he was once overthrown. He 


bears the good feelings towards 


Colonel Nasser. It could depend on 
Colonel Nasser.” 

“* Yes—but what about the West’s 
agreement to intervene—against an 
aggressor ?” 

The professor looked pained. 
“No doubt you will think of your 
oil. But will you think of us? 
Palestine is not an economical unit. 
It is hopeless to have that little 
country surrounded by Arab states. 
She will interfere with us always.” 

I had heard it all before—this 
crying over spilt milk. “ But is there 
anything you think we can do?” I 
asked. 

“You mean—to regain your pres- 
tige in the Middle East ?” 

“ Yes—no—well, not exactly. To 
help things out.” 

“You could make things better 
with Egypt.” 

“You mean—square them? But 
haven’t we squared them already ? 
We’re out of the Suez Canal; we’ve 
not stood in their way over the 
Sudan. We’re financing a dam—or 
aren’t we? What more do you 
want ?” 

“* Against the Suez Canal I set the 
Baghdad pact. Egypt did not like 
that. Against the Sudan I set the 
sending of arms to Israel.” He 
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paused. “ Suggest to the Jews in 
Palestine that Palestine is not a 
Promised Land after all. Then see 
if you do not regain your prestige.” 

“ But it’s impossible to do that. 
It was our idea in the first place.” 

The professor allowed himself a 
slight smile. ‘‘ Not a very good idea, 
I fear. But just suggest it and see. 
But now ”—he rose from his chair 
— “I would like to introduce you 
to my chief.” 

I followed him into another office 
where we had more coffee. The 
result of this little interlude was that 
I was invited to the chief’s house for 
cocktails that evening. I then left 
the office to seek Madame X. 

This good lady had also been one 
of us in the past. She hailed origin- 
ally from Central Europe, having 
married a Syrian over there. Econ- 


omic stress had driven her, I fancy, 
into a part-time job with us, for she 
had four hungry children to feed. 
Her husband at that time had been 
rather hard up and they lived in a 
poorish sort of house in a poorish 
quarter of the town, where she 


cooked on primus stoves. I got her 
on the telephone and she said she 
would come to the hotel at once. 

I confess to some surprise when 
setting eyes again on Madame X. 
She was so well dressed, so very 
smart, so very much the Grande 
Dame. We talked memories of the 
past until I asked about her children. 

“ They are grown up and married. 
All four of them,” she said. 

** Are they Moslem or Christian ? ” 
I bluntly asked, knowing this to have 
been a difficult subject in the past. 


“Moslem. I had no option.” 

She said this so sharply that I 
changed the subject. 

“ And Mneeb—how is he ?” 

“* My husband is high up in the 
Government service now. We have 
left our old house. We now live in 
a good part of the city. Would you 
like to see the house ?” 

I said I would and accompanied 
her from the hotel. I was going to 
call a taxi when she told me she had 
a car. 

Yes, indeed; Mneeb must cer- 
tainly have been high up in the 
Government service. The car was 
superlative ; even larger and more 
magnificent than the one that had 
brought me from Beirut. It was 
painted a bright blue and the horn 
played a tune. Madame X. sat at 
one side of the back seat, I at the 
other. We could only just see each 
other. The chauffeur needed a 
shave but was otherwise smart. We 
had not done more than a few 
hundred yards when there was a 
hold-up. Soldiers were running 
excitedly to and fro and nothing was 
allowed to pass. “Perhaps the 
President’s coming,” I suggested. 

“Perhaps; but I doubt it,” 
Madame X. quietly said. All it was 
about, we discovered, was to give 
right of way to two army trucks. 

“* What a lot of excitement about 
nothing,” I remarked. 

“ That’s what’s happening now,” 
said Madame X. “The army is 
running the country. The generals 
are the people that count, not the 
politicians.” 

“ Because of Israel ? ” 
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“Yes.” Madame X. spoke em- 
phatically. “But they wouldn’t 
have a chance against the Jews. 
They are organised and determined. 
The Arabs will get very excited and 
set off with colours flying, and then 
they'll start arguing among them- 
selves. They'd soon be in a shocking 
mess and then they’d lose heart.” 

“* Perhaps not the Arab of today,” 
I suggested. 

“The Arab of today or yesterday 
—the Arab of tomorrow. It will be 
just the same.” 

It was clear Madame X. had not a 
high opinion of her country by 
marriage. Perhaps she did not like 
her sons-in-law: perhaps they did 
not like her. I did not pursue the 
subject. 

““ What a lot of new buildings are 
going up!” I observed. 

“ Syria made money during the 
war; her crops have not been bad. 
Now they are spending the money 
on buildings and arms. My money 
too.” 

“And on motor-cars also,” I 
smiled. 

“That won’t last. They'll put 
heavy taxes on them. People will 
have to be content with smaller ones.” 

“A chance for the British car, 
then ?” 

“T don’t see why. British cars 
fall to pieces out here. Everyone 
says so.” 

I felt Madame X. needed a holiday, 
but all I said was, “ Have you been 
over to Europe recently ?” 

“ No—and I’m not sure I want to. 
Things are not the same there. If 
I'd been able to get my children home 


it might have been different. But I 
couldn’t—Mneeb was against it.” 

I felt I was again on dangerous 
ground so sat back and hoped she 
would do the talking. Just then we 
passed a large red house, which she 
told me was hers. I thought of those 
primus stoves and made compari- 
sons. She said there were three 
bathrooms in the house. 

“Three bathrooms for two 
people ! ” 

“Yes; three. I insisted on that. 
I use one for the washing.” We 
climbed the steep hill past the 
Mouhajerin district and stopped the 
car at a point where we had a good 
view over the city. Never once had 
Madame X. asked me a question 
about myself. Slightly piqued I 
put a question of my own to her. 
“How do you think I’m looking, 
after all these years ?” 

She did not so much as glance at 
me. ‘“‘ You’re certainly fatter than 
when I last saw you and your hair is 
thinner. Shall we go back to the 
car?” 

And I was hoping she would say 
I had not changed at all. 

When we returned to the hotel I 
invited her in for a cup of coffee or a 
drink. She shook her head. “I am 
sorry. I am having morning tea 
with the Ambassador’s wife.” Then 
she drove off leaving me to guess 
which particular ambassador’s wife 
was to be favoured. But what a 
contrast—primus stoves and ambas- 
sadors’ wives ! 

I then took a taxi to my friend 
Sami’s office. Sami had been a war- 
time journalist. He was delighted to 
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see me: not only did the ubiquitous 
cups of coffee appear but also a shoe- 
shine man. While we talked we had 
our shoes shined, but when the 
shiner had gone Sami produced his 
album of Beauties. Collecting port- 
raits of beautiful girls had always 
been his hobby. It mattered not a 
bit whether he knew the girls or not ; 
if they were beautiful they went 
into his album. He discussed their 
merits at some length. 

“This one—a little too wide 
round the shoulders perhaps—but 
what hair! That one—I do not 
know her but I could not resist. Is 
she not indeed inspiring ? And that 
curving neck! Superb!” 

Having waded through the album 
of Beauties I asked what his job was 
now. 

“I write the books as I always 


did, but my style has changed. They 
are of course about love, but I do 
not put so much passion into it. My 
love scenes are more quiet, more 


sensitive. I write the love books 
all the time ; I also manage a factory 
for making the scent-bottles.” 

“Do you also make the scent ?” 

“ No—just the bottles. I buy the 
scent from a man in the Souk. I put 
my name on the bottles and sell it 
as my own scent. Will you come to 
my house this evening and we will 
drink the tea together ? ” 

I explained that unfortunately I 
had a previous engagement and that 
I was leaving Damascus next morn- 
ing. He said that was his mis- 
fortune and wished me good luck. 
As I was leaving he pressed a small 
bottle into my hand. “ My scent. 


Sami’s scent. Put some on your 
handkerchief,” and he patted my 
shoulders. 

When I got outside the office I 
took the cork out of the bottle and 
gave a sniff. I did not like the smell 
at all, for it seemed to me to have 
onions in it. However, I suppose he 
sold the stuff all right or he would 
not go on doing it. 

Cocktails with the professor’s chief 
passed off satisfactorily. My host 
confided to me that he was becoming 
a little tired of the Arab world and 
thought of applying for a transfer. 
He said he thought he would prefer 
a place where there was less tension 
and where he could make more head- 
way. I said I had been told that 
Syria bought more from Britain 
than from any other country and he 
replied that this might well be true. 
“* All the same,” he said, “ I'd prefer 
a quieter place. I’ve thought of the 
Falkland Islands.” 

I glanced surreptitiously at his 
wife ; beautifully dressed, gay and 
sophisticated. “The Falkland 
Islands would never do for you, my 
good lady,” I said to myself; but to 
him I said, ““ The Falkland Islands ! 
A long way away—and we may be 
out of them too, one day.” 

After leaving the professor’s chief 
I went with the professor to his 
house and here I met Mrs Professor 
and a friend who was a chemist. 
When I had the chance I produced 
my little scent-bottle and showed it 
to the chemist. “ Do you know this 
stuff?” I asked. “ It’s supposed to 
be scent but smells more of onions.” 

The chemist took a sniff. “ In- 
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deed I know it,” he replied. “I sell 
quite a lot of it. It is most popular 
They say it makes 


with the men. 
the hair grow.” 

So with true Arab courtesy Sami 
had found this means of suggesting 
it was high time I did something 
about my bald head. But what I 
did was to pour the stuff down the 
drain of my basin when I got back 
to my hotel. 

When accepting my hotel bill next 
morning I noticed they had knocked 
twenty per cent off the total. I drew 
their attention to this and asked the 
reason. 

“But are you not of the United 
Nations ? ” asked the accounts clerk. 

“ Oh—well—the car is of course 
—and the flag—but even so... .” 

“ Officials of the United Nations 
are permitted a twenty per cent dis- 
count,” the clerk explained. 

Was I or was I not dishonest? I 
accepted the discount unashamedly. 
After all, I had spent an appreciable 
portion of my hard-earned salary at 
the hotel during the war and had 
never had a piastre knocked off. 

A few hours later I was back in 
Paul’s flat at Beirut telling him about 
Damascus. I treated him to dinner 
that night and he treated me to a 
cinema where the audience ate nuts 
to aman. He saw me off at the air- 
port next day, advising me, if I could, 
to get a seat near the wings as that 
was the steadiest place. I managed 
this, without the help of Paul’s 
mysterious little card or the United 


Nations flag, and later wished I had 
not; for there was a certain place at 
the stern of the plane I wanted to 
get at from time to time, and every 
time I tried to I found someone 
kneeling in prayer and facing Mecca 
in the gangway, directly in my line 
of passage. It was a most uncom- 
fortable journey. 

I had trouble in Cairo too. No 
one seemed to want to stand me a 
free meal. “I am in transit to East 
Africa,” I persisted. ‘“‘ When pas- 
sengers are in transit the airways 
always pay.” I was pushed from one 
airways company to another but was 
not to be thwarted. Finally some 
good-natured official made out a 
dinner-form and gave it to me. I 
was moving towards the airways 
coach, clutching my precious docu- 
ment, when I noticed something and 
returned to the official. 

“Hey—you’ve forgotten to put 
down wine,” I said. “ This merely 
says ‘one dinner.’ I always drink 
with my meals, don’t you ?” 

He laughed and took back the 
form. But he did not put down 
wine, merely beer, and only one 
glass at that. When I asked for a 
second glass at the Heliopolis Hotel, 
the waiter said I would have to pay 
for the extra glass. Rather than go 
all the way back to the airport to 
have the one beer changed into two, 
I forked out the cash. 

A few hours later I was bound for 
East Africa. I was shown to a seat 
near the wings. 
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THE Ministers of the N.A.T.O. 
Powers who met in Paris during the 
early summer found themselves in- 
volved in an argument between 
those who wish to keep the North 
Atlantic Community a _ defensive 
alliance against a particular danger 
and those who would like to extend 
it into an association with wider and 
non-military objects. The ‘ restric- 


tionists’ were able to point with some 
force to the danger of duplication. 
N.A.T.O. should not be or even 
appear to be in competition with 
O.E.E.C., the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the Colombo Plan 


or even the European Alliance. Let 
N.A.T.O., they urged, like the 
cobbler, stick to its last and devote 
its energies to the defence of the 
freedom it was specifically formed to 
protect. 

The ‘ expansionists,’ on the other 
hand, were able to quote Article 2 of 
the 1949 Treaty, which undeniably 
suggests the possibility of activities 
not purely military. The Russians 
are adepts at changing their tactics. 
Having realised the growing risk of 
a military defeat, their new offensive 
may be economic and diplomatic and 
therefore as much N.A.T.O.’s busi- 
ness as direct military action would 
be. They may invade the West with 
technologists and ‘ travellers,’ with 
blueprints and long-term credits, and 
may use their undoubted economic 


strength to undersell their rivals not 
only in neutral markets but even in 
their own. They may offer economic 
aid that would compare not un- 
favourably with what has been 
coming out of the ample pockets of 
Uncle Sam, and so score diplomatic 
successes, especially in some of the 
countries of the East which are in- 
clined to put all their friendships to 
the test of hard cash. 

That the danger exists is proved 
by recent events in Egypt and by the 
journey of Bulganin and Krushchev 
to Asian countries, where they 
attempted, not without success, to 
beguile their hosts with specious 
promises and jibes at the ‘ Colonial- 
ism’ they had not quite cast off. 
Fortunately some of the effect of the 
visit wore off soon after the guests 
had gone. Haggling is a game the 
Oriental understands very well. 
Codlin, not Short, may be the man, 
but he has got to prove his friend- 
ship with something more substan- 
tial than token gifts and good cracks. 
We would, however, be unwise to 
ignore the possibility that Russia 
may implement her offers. If the 
Conference in Paris did nothing else 
it called attention to this particular 
danger. Whether N.A.T.O. is the 
best form in which to meet it, or 
whether the work would more prop- 
erly and effectively be done by some 
other body, has yet to be decided. 
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The Russian visit had an un- 
pleasant aftermath. At first the 
dinner of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party was the most discussed item in 
the recent programme. But when 
people had decided that Mr Gaitskell 
had been tactless and Mr George 
Brown had been rude, another topic 
appeared, bringing relief to the ranks 
of Labour and embarrassment to Her 
Majesty’s Government. This topic 
was of course the disappearance of 
Commander Crabb, the frogman. 
The Prime Minister has been ada- 
mant in his reticence. The world was 
not to know why Commander Crabb 
was nosing about the hull of a 
cruiser carrying two distinguished 
guests; who set him the task, and 
what happened to him. 

In many respects the Secret Service 
is a law unto itself. Everyone knows 
that it exists and that from time to 
time its agents commit acts which are 
by normal standards indefensible. 
The first rule they have to observe 
is to avoid being found out; and if 
they break it they can expect no 
countenance or protection from their 
own authorities. All that is under- 
stood, and year after year the Esti- 
mates show a very substantial sum 
which, by tacit agreement, no one 
disputes or discusses. 

How far was it legitimate or wise 
to practise espionage, if espionage 
was practised, against the country’s 
guests ? If ordinary spying is a little 
like tripping an opponent at football, 
this particular effort was like hitting 
him in the wind when the game was 
over. Apart from any breach of 
hospitality, if the purpose of the 


Russian visit was to improve relations 
between the two countries, no surer 
way of spoiling it could have been 
devised ; and it is difficult to believe 
that the hull of the cruiser contained 
a secret contraption of such vital 
importance as to override these con- 
siderations. 

The Prime Minister told the House 
of Commons that the operation had 
been carried out without the know- 
ledge or approval of the Government. 
But someone must have given the 
order and someone should accept 
the responsibility, although it has 
been suggested, rather unfairly, that 
in disclaiming this, the Prime Min- 
ister was merely carrying out the old 
rule that the Secret Service man who 
is found out must be disowned. It 
was all very unsatisfactory, but the 
action of the Opposition in forcing a 
debate on the subject achieved noth- 
ing. The debate did not draw the 
Prime Minister; it added little if 
anything to the public knowledge ; 
and it merely added its quota to the 
unwelcome publicity the episode had 
already received. 

Incidentally, no one seemed to 
have been much exercised over what 
had happened to the unfortunate 
Commander Crabb. If, as is 
assumed, he is dead, how did he 
die? It has been conjectured that, 
after he had descended into the sea, 
something went wrong with his 
apparatus, that surfacing he dis- 
covered to his horror that he had 
come up between the two Russian 
ships, and that he promptly went 
down again—to certain death. His 
fate may not have interested the 
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Opposition, but is surely of some 
concern to his relations and friends. 


For some time the disappearance 
of Molotov had been anticipated— 
in fact, ever since he made, obviously 
under duress, a recantation of opin- 
ions alleged to be heretical. He 
was too closely associated with a 
policy which, though not specifically 
repudiated, is out of fashion, and 
with a man who, once a demigod, 
is now regarded as an ordinary erring 
mortal. 

With Molotov goes the last of 
the Old Bolshevists, the men of 
1905 and 1917, who saw Tsarist 
prisons from the inside and worked 
with Lenin himself. The son of 
an accountant and in appearance the 
model of a prosperous provincial 
solicitor, Molotov had a tidy mind 
of great value in so vast and untidy 
a country as Soviet Russia. (Lenin 
once called him ‘the best filing 
clerk in the Soviet Union.’) But a 
Foreign Minister needs something 
more than neatness, sartorial or intel- 
lectual, and Molotov will have the 
disagreeable distinction of being re- 
membered above all for two policies. 
He it was who negotiated and brought 
about the infamous Pact with Rib- 
bentrop, which was the signal for 
the Second German War to start; 
and he again it was who, in the 
years after victory, contributed an 
unyielding ‘ No’ to every Allied dis- 
cussion. No doubt Stalin, who was 
not only his master, but his friend, 
must bear the major responsibility ; 
but Molotov must carry his share, 
and for that, so far as the west is con- 


cerned, he vanishes from public life 
* unwept, unhonoured and unsung.’ 


The deadlock in the talks over the 
future of Singapore was none the less 
unwelcome because it had come to 
be expected. The trouble centred 
on internal security, and the diffi- 
culty was to devise a solution which, 
without offending Singapore’s ideas 
of ‘ independence,’ would secure the 
right of Her Majesty’s Government 
to intervene, should intervention be 
found necessary, short of suspending 
the Constitution. With the example 
of Ceylon before his eyes, the Col- 
onial Secretary could not agree to 
a surrender of responsibility which 
might involve not only the loss of a 
great naval and air base, but even 
control of it by the Communists. 
He knew that this was a possibility 
which this country, and also Australia 
and New Zealand, could not afford 
to face. He may have had the further 
thought that while we might trust 
Mr David Marshall, politicians come 
and go, and who can guarantee that 
he would have a like-minded suc- 
cessor ? 

Probably Mr Marshall, if left to 
himself, would have come to an 
agreement with Mr Lennox-Boyd, 
whose suggested reservations were 
not at all unreasonable. But behind 
Mr Marshall and his precarious 
majority are his constituents, the 
Trade Unions and students of a 
great city. He knew very well how 
easily he might lose their support and 
how comparatively extreme were their 
opinions; also that what seemed 
reasonable in Whitehall might in the 
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stormier atmosphere of Singapore 
appear an outrageous resuscitation 
of ‘ Colonialism.’ So he went as far 
as he judged he could without under- 
mining his own position in the 
esteem of his supporters. 

Here was a real dilemma. Mr 
Marshall, though inclined on the 
slightest provocation to ‘ go off the 
deep end,’ is a man with whom we 
may deal; a new Chief Minister 
might not be nearly so amenable, 
especially if against him in Singapore 
was ranged Mr David Marshall, no 
longer Chief Minister but the formid- 
able rabble-rouser he has shown him- 
self to be. On the other hand, 
neither Mr Lennox-Boyd nor any 
other Colonial Secretary can con- 
cede the main point that somehow 
and in some form Her Majesty’s 
Government should retain the right 
to intervene if either the internal or 
the external situation became too 
threatening. 

So the talks ended, with some 
goodwill on both sides, but no solu- 
tion; and what the next move may 
be is anybody’s guess. 


General Franco is going through a 
difficult time. By a strange paradox 
the improvement in Spain’s inter- 
national position has been accom- 
panied by a definite deterioration in 
her internal situation. After the war 
there was a general agreement among 
the victorious Powers that Spain 
should, as it were, be put in the 
corner. No one intended to attack 


her, but it was felt that General | 


Franco had been too friendly with 
his brother dictators, that his posi- 


tion was precarious, and that a kind 
of political boycott, besides indicat- 
ing democratic displeasure, might 
encourage the establishment of a 
more liberal régime. As anyone who 
knows Spain could have foretold, 
exactly the opposite happened. The 
Spaniards are a proud people and 
had no intention of being put in the 
corner by anybody ; so that the only 
result of this punishment was to 
strengthen the support they were 
giving General Franco, however un- 
willing this may have been. Pres- 
ently the punishment, which anyhow 
had proved quite ineffective, was 
called off. The Americans made a 
deal in bases and began to send 
economic aid; and although Spain 
has not been invited to enter 
N.A.T.O., she is now one of 
the United Nations and is in full 
diplomatic relationship with all the 
victorious countries except Russia. 
On the other hand, inside Spain 
discontent with the Caudillo has 
grown steadily. His authority has 
always rested on four forces—the 
Falange, the Church, the Army and 
the Monarchists ; and each of these 
is at present dissatisfied. The Fal- 
ange, which has tendencies towards 
the Left, is disgruntled on several 
counts—the incompetence and cor- 
ruption which are rife in administra- 
tion and industry, and the proposal 
to restore a dynasty which, for a 
variety of reasons, it has always dis- 
liked. The Monarchists, on the 
other hand, are equally dissatisfied 
with Franco’s slow and cautious 
approach to a restoration. The 
Church would welcome a Monarchy, 
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but is umeasy over attempts to 
placate the Falange. The Army, on 
which in the last resort all depends, 
is resentful over the recent conces- 
sions of Spanish Morocco, conquered 
with such an outpouring of blood, 
tears and sweat some thirty years ago. 
It is true that, following on events in 
French Morocco, no other policy 
was possible for Spain and that no 
one but a hothead would contemplate 
with equanimity an uprising which 
might well succeed, followed by a 
military operation to try to restore 
order, which equally well might fail. 
All the same, the officers, and par- 
ticularly the generals, do not like the 
surrender and the loss of prestige 
involved in it. When something like 
this happens it must be somebody’s 
fault; and the obvious, indeed the 
only, scapegoat is the Government. 
Nothing very serious has occurred 
so far except some strikes, a form of 
protest which is supposed to have 
been eliminated by Franco, some 
rather frank expressions of opinion in 
various unexpected quarters, and a 
general uneasiness. Franco’s best 
ally until now has been a feeling, not 
without justification, that he is the 
only barrier against a fresh Civil War 
and a possible victory by the Com- 
munists. But a generation forgetful 
of the horrors of the Thirties is grow- 
ing up, and the argument is no longer 
as potent as before. Contrary to the 
accepted view, for the young at any 
rate, the devil you do not know is less 
unattractive than the devil you do, 
and people who would completely 
disagree about whom or what they 
would like to follow Franco are 


beginning to agree that he should be 
followed by someone or something 
fresh fairly soon. 


The situation in Cyprus gets no 
better. The execution of two young 
Cypriots (on perfectly good legal 
grounds) has embittered feelings not 
only in the island but still more in 
Greece. No one seems willing to 
put on the mitre of Archbishop 
Makarios, and that unruly prelate 
has been threatening a hunger strike 
in the Seychelles. 

The attitude of the Greeks is the 
most distressing feature of the whole 
affair. They have recently been 
entertaining German leaders, and it 
is disconcerting to find them ming- 
ling slogans of effusive welcome to 
their guests with slogans of abuse of 
the British. How short is the human 
memory! Not so many years ago 
the Germans brutally overran Greece, 
while the British, withdrawing much- 
needed troops from North Africa, 
sent them on a sacrificial expedition 
to succour a small ally. From a 
military standpoint the action was 
indefensible, but we took it and 
suffered accordingly. Not so long 
afterwards we went in and saved the 
country from Communism. The 
King and Queen, whose return was 
entirely due to our support, have 
since shown themselves singularly 
lacking in appreciation of what was 
done, while their faithful subjects, in 
the intervals of shouting abuse at the 
British, seek out any British-occupied 
buildings in Athens with a view to 
breaking their windows and harrying 
the inmates. In the near future they 
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may go even further, but already 
they have done enough to prove that 
gratitude is not a Greek virtue. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
in trouble over his speeches on Arch- 
bishop Makarios and premium bonds. 
Many people will dissent from his 
opinions on both subjects, but the 
suggestion that a prelate has no 
business to intervene in arguments of 
this kind is patently absurd. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is a spokes- 
man of the Church ; as such he sits 
in the House of Lords; and he 
would be doing less than his duty 
if he kept silence on two questions 
which are causing some concern to 
churchpeople. What he says may be 
questioned, but his right to say it is 
beyond dispute. 

The truth is that with a few notable 
exceptions such as Thomas & Becket 
and the seven bishops put on trial by 
James II., for some reason bishops 
have never enjoyed much popularity 
in this country. The father of the 
present Lord Halifax may have been 
right in his view that what they need 
is another highly placed martyr. In 
fact, Lord Halifax once went further 
and rather grimly told Archbishop 
Lang that the happiest moment in 
his (Lord Halifax’s) life would be if 
he could watch the Archbishop on 
his way to Tower Hill, subsequently 
dipping his handkerchief in the Archi- 
episcopal blood with the idea of 
acquiring a precious heirloom! This 
was merely a realistic and extravagant 
way of putting a perfectly defensible 
point of view, and although Cosmo 
Lang was hardly of the stuff of 


which martyrs are made, he knew 
just what was meant and did not take 
the remark as evidence of any per- 
sonal animus. 


The Mid-Ulster by-election in 
May displayed another character- 
istically Hibernian situation. At the 
General Election a year ago Mr 
Mitchell, the Republican candidate, 
won by a small majority, but was 
disqualified from taking his seat in 
the House for the excellent reason 
that he was serving a term in one of 
Her Majesty’s prisons. Tyrone and 
Fermanagh, the other constituency in 
Northern Ireland in which this situa- 
tion had arisen, solved the problem 
by simply declaring the loser the 
winner—not a very satisfactory or 
acceptable arrangement. Mid-Ulster 
took the other course of announcing 
that the seat was vacant and of hold- 
ing a fresh election, which produced 
the same result: Mr Mitchell again 
stood and was again elected with a 
slightly increased majority. Since he 
was still disqualified from taking his 
seat, this time Mid-Ulster followed 
the example of Tyrone and Fer- 
managh and declared the defeated 
candidate elected; but since the 
latter was subsequently found to be 
holding an office of profit under the 
Crown he, too, was disqualified and 
the seat was once more vacant. 

The ordinary man who is not a 
lawyer cannot understand why the 
matter could not have been solved 
by a simple Act declaring that a man 
who is not qualified to sit if he wins, 
is also not qualified to stand. Such 
an enactment, the legalists proclaim, 
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would place too great a responsibility 
on the Returning Officer, who 
would have to decide on the quali- 
fications of the candidates. But the 
decision is in fact fairly simple, and 
even if a Returning Officer were 
thought to be misusing his powers, 
a right of appeal could always be 
allowed. 

As this obvious solution was re- 
jected and the defeated candidate 
was also disqualified, Mid-Ulster 
had to hold a third election, in which 
fortunately fresh events put an end 
to a ridiculous situation. Mr 
Mitchell stood again in May, but the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, whose 
writ has run powerfully among 
Roman Catholics in Northern 
Ireland, denounced the advocates 
of violence with such directness that 
the Nationalists, heirs to John Red- 


mond and the old Nationalist Party, 
decided to run a candidate in opposi- 


tion. With the support of the 
Church, which had declared a vote 
for anyone in the Irish Republican 
Army a mortal sin, they were hopeful 
of success. They are as opposed to 
partition as is Mr Mitchell, and were 
the more encouraged in their hopes 
of winning when the official Union- 
ists announced their intention of not 
contesting the seat a third time. 
Then, at the last moment, a Mr 
Forester, an Independent Unionist, 
sent in his nomination, and, as he was 
rather more of a Unionist than he 
was an Independent, he polled most 
of the Unionist vote. The anti- 
partitionists were nicely, though quite 
fairly, outwitted, and as every Irish- 
man hates to be the loser in a battle 


of wits of this kind, feeling has been 
running high in the two defeated 
factions, the Unionists being elated 
to a corresponding degree. At any 
rate Mr Forester’s victory by a 
majority of over 4000 has ended a 
perfectly idiotic story. 

Unionist satisfaction at this appar- 
ently happy result is tempered by 
qualms. Since about 24,000 ‘mortal 
sinners’ voted for Mr Mitchell, the 
Nationalists were a bad third. The 
election has shown that they are as 
much a dying force in the North as 
they are in the South, and the prob- 
ability is that, at the next elections 
for Stormont, they will be swept 
aside and their place will be taken by 
Sinn Feiners. At present some ten 
Nationalists occupy seats in the 
House of Commons of Northern 
Ireland, and although their Parlia- 
mentary attendance is irregular, and 
their general attitude unco-operative, 
they form an Opposition of a sort. 
If they go and are replaced by Sinn 
Feiners, who will not come near the 
Chamber, the Opposition, such as it 
is, will have disappeared. Sooner or 
later this was probably bound to 
happen, but the old problem remains 
that Parliamentary government sel- 
dom works properly in the absence 
of an Opposition and an alternative 
Government. The Unionists have 
had a long spell of office, and a lot 
of people who are pledged to parti- 
tion feel that Lord Brookeborough 
and his colleagues would be none 
the worse for a spell in Opposition, 
while Northern Ireland might very 
well be the better. Yet no Opposi- 
tion worthy of the name is possible 
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until a Party comes forward pledged 
to support partition and at the same 
time opposed to some of the policies 
of the Unionists. 


The death of Sir Max Beerbohm on 
20th May inevitably provoked specu- 
lations about the reason for the fame 
of one who had done so little for so 
long. Every educated Briton had 
heard of him and probably would 
have acknowledged a greatness he 
would nevertheless have had diffi- 
culty in explaining. Max’s only 
novel, ‘ Zuleika Dobson,’ is still 
quoted, but in these days is seldom 
read. It was not a work of genius ; 
it was not—as novels go—remarkably 
successful ; and it was certainly not 
the beginning or the end of Max’s 
fame. This started in the Nineties 


—the Naughty Nineties—with the 
Yellow Book and all that, a literary 


epoch today almost as remote as that 
of the Lakeland poets. It is a tribute 
to Max’s timelessness that while our 
grandparents looked forward to his 
latest essay, we ourselves have eagerly 
repeated his latest bon mot. 

He was, par excellence, a wit ; and 
though he began with the Yellow 
Book and ended with the radio, his 
age, so far as he could be said to 
have had any, was the eighteenth 
century. No man in our time— 
perhaps in any time—has been able 
with so deft a stroke of the pen to 
display the irony of a situation, or 
with so unerring an aim to puncture 
a personality. We felt that who- 
ever might be occupying the centre 
of the stage, and whatever might be 


happening on it, there was always 
that little figure in the wings, ready 
with some devastating comment that 
seemed somehow to contain the 
ultimate truth. Max was not only 
so true, but so funny, and of him, 
even at so advanced an age, we might 
say as faithfully as Johnson said of 
Garrick, ‘ That his death has eclipsed 
the gaiety of nations and impover- 
ished the public stock of harmless 
pleasure.’ 


Sir William Slim’s story of the war 
in Burma? deserves to rank as a 
military classic, not merely for the 
grandeur of its theme, but for a 
soldierly plainness and modesty 
which is rendered more effective by 
the absence of any attempt at literary 
embellishment. The story itself has 
an almost fictional character, begin- 
ing with defeat and catastrophe, 
going on to patient effort, and ending 
with complete triumph. 

Sir William took over command of 
the XIVth Corps when our fortunes 
in the East were at their nadir. 
Singapore and Rangoon had fallen, 
and the Japanese army, flushed with 
victory, was in hot pursuit of the 
broken and disheartened survivors 
of these disasters. Sir William, 
without acrimony, recounts the forces 
and failures that were against him. 
The combat units were sadly under 
strength. Reliable intelligence about 
the enemy was almost non-existent. 
His own men were untrained and 
unequipped for the jungle fighting 
in which the Japanese excelled, The 
local inhabitants were unhelpful. 


1 * Defeat into Victory.” By Field-Marshal Sir William Slim. (Cassell.) 
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Worst of all, morale, after an un- 
broken series of defeats, was at a low 
level. Here was enough to daunt a 
commander less stout-hearted than 
Sir William Slim. But he never lost 
courage or belief in final victory, even 
when, as the days went by, the hope- 
lessness of the army’s plight became 
more and more clear; and when 
things looked their worst, he never 
ceased thinking of a counter-attack 
which might restore the balance. 
The counter-attack never came. In- 
deed, with the Japanese pressing 
forward relentlessly, he was never 
even able to concentrate his Corps. 
But his robust cheerfulness survived 
everything, and in the end he took 
what remained of his army through 
some of the worst country in the 
world over the frontier into Assam. 

‘ All of them, British, Indian and 
Gurkha, were gaunt and ragged as 
scarecrows, yet, as they trudged 
behind their surviving officers in 
groups pitifully small, they still 
carried their arms and kept their 
ranks, they were still recognisable 
as fighting men. They might look 
like scarecrows, but they looked like 
soldiers too.’ 

Napier could not have described 
the scene better. Nor could he have 
written with a finer scorn of the atti- 
tude of the authorities at Imphal, 
who treated these men, after fighting 
so gallantly and enduring so much, 
as though they had disgraced them- 
selves. 

But better days came, not quickly 
and not without gruelling labour and 
recurring disappointments. Gradu- 
ally the army of reconquest was built 


up. Not only had new divisions to 
be found and equipped, but a new 
kind of war had to be learned; and 
perhaps no single factor counted for 
more in those months of preparation 
than Sir William’s personal and 
profound conviction that the British 
or Indian soldier was a better fighting 
man than the Japanese. The first 
operation—at Arakan—misfired, but 
at last Sir William was ready to 
strike. The battle of Imphal- 
Kohima was a classic, as decisive in 
its way as Stalingrad or El Alamein. 
It began with a grand Japanese 
attack which was to be the prelude 
to the invasion of India. After some 
days of touch and go, the attack was 
held and beaten. Then came the 
counter-attack, ending in what Sir 
William justly calls the greatest 
defeat in Japanese history. It was 
characteristic of his generalship that 
he was never greatly concerned with 
the gain or loss of ground: his 
business, as he saw it, was to kill 
Japanese ; and at Imphal-Kohima 
he destroyed a great army of them. 
Yet what counted for more than any 
physical destruction was the growing 
consciousness of the British and 
Indians that they could beat the 
Japanese and of the Japanese that 
they were not invincible. The 
enemy would still fight hard and 
even heroically, dying rather than 
surrendering; but the certainty of 
victory had gone. 

In the campaign that followed the 
Burma Army moved from success 
to success. It broke across the Irra- 
waddy, won the battle of Meiktila, 
captured Mandalay and, in a wild 
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race against time and the monsoon, 
swept down to its last battle at the 
gates of Rangoon. The victory was 
total and unqualified. 

Sir William pays repeated tribute 
to the competence and self-sacrificing 
labours of his subordinate com- 
manders and staff, to the indispens- 
able co-operation of the Air Force, 
and to the discipline and fighting 
spirit of the regimental soldier. He 
is a little sceptical of the value of 
Wingate and the Chindits. Sir 
William acknowledges that, in the 
current colloquialism, Wingate ‘ had 
something,’ but the Press exaggerated 
his part in the war and he was never 
an easy man to command. Possibly, 
if Wingate had lived, the Chindits 
would have proved their value more 


conclusively. As it was, on his death 
the whole enterprise faded out of the 
picture. 

Sir William writes so humbly of 
his own achievements, frankly record- 
ing every mistake he made, that the 
reader may be tempted to under- 
estimate the quality of his general- 
ship, the patience with which he 
accepted the decisions, often awk- 
ward and ill-informed, of Chiefs of 
Staff in remote Washington, the 
ingenuity with which he overcame 
every logistical difficulty that arose, 
and, above all, the leadership which 
turned a dispirited and beaten rem- 
nant into a victorious army. This is 
a book which cannot fail to be read 
with pride and faith in the fortitude 
and enduring quality of the race. 
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Experiment with Tyme 
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IT Is BUT PIOUS to wonder what our ancestors were like. The local 
Pageant, which might be expected to satisfy our curiosity in this re- 
spect, somehow fails to do so. It leaves us with the impression that 
our village was much more highly organised and alert in the past 
than it is today. Look at the way they reacted to the Armada. One 
moment they were all Morris-dancing on the Recreation Ground. 
The next, having in some extraordinary manner descried a beacon 
on a distant hill-top which we could have sworn was rendered by 
the prevailing Scotch mist completely invisible, a sort of levee en masse 
had taken place and they were all marching off to fight the accursed 
Spaniards, waving their pikes and swords and making the devil of a 
row. It is true that they marched north, towards the pavilion, in- 
stead of (as we should have expected) south, towards the Channel ; 
but doubtless this was some kind of ruse, dictated by the require- 
ments of security. What we found so remarkable about their conduct 
in this and other crises (the Civil War, for instance, when they am- 
bushed a Cromwellian foraging party almost before the public address 
system had had time to explain what was happening) was the speed 
with which they got things laid on. What has happened to these 
powers of faultless co-ordination ? Why do their descendants make 
such uphill work of organising a jumble-sale or a whist drive ? To 
such questions the Pageant, that curious experiment with time, fails 
signally to suggest an answer. 
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At the Midland Bank there is no need for answer. So efficient is its co- 

ordination that a call at even the smallest of its branches will put you 

promptly in contact with all the knowledge and experience possessed by the 
whole Midland Bank organisation. 
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